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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART for 
T training Teachers and for the Public, will open at the 
new premises at Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South, on 
Monday, mpl Bovember. be 

Trospectuses 


may be don lieati 


vP P 


NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
OTICE.—All PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the 


INSTRUCTION of the POORER CLASSES may obtain an 
allowance towards providing E &c., for hing Elemen- 
tary and Mechanical Drawing, by applying by letter to the 
ecretary of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 





lly, or by 
letter. 








NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
woo MEN’S Seeean ASSOCIA- 





The TWELFTH COURSE eo LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN 
‘will Ai delivered (p.v.) in EXETER HALL, on the following TUES- 
DAY evenings, at Eight o'clock. 

November 11th, 1856. 
The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor Sir WILLIAM PAGE WOOD, Kt., 
TRUTH AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. 
November 18th, 
The Rey. SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster, 
GAMBLING. 
November 25th, 
JAMES JOHN CUMMINS, Esq., 
THE SABBATH—PATRIARCHAL, MOSAIC, and CHRISTIAN. 
December 2nd, 


The Rev. WILLIAM BEAL, LL.D., F.S.A., 
icar of Brook, near Norwich, 
THE TRIPLE PLEA—BODY, SOUL, SPIRITS. 
December 9th, 
The Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN, of Liverpool, 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
December 16th, 
The Rev. ROBERT BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury, and Rector of St. Giles’s- "in-the- Fields. 
. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
December 30th, 


JAMES MILLER, Esq., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 


ABSTINENCE—ITS PLACE AND POWER, “ 
January 13th, 1857, : 
EDWARD CORDEROY, Esq., 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
January 20th, 
The Rev. JAMES McCOSH, LL.D 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's bean: Belfast, 
THE IMAGINATION—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
January 27th, 
The Rev. ENOCH MELLOR, M.A., of Halifax, 
THE TWO LIGHTS—~REASONJAND REVELATION. 
February 3rd, 
The Rev. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, of Leeds, 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
February 10th, 


The Rev. HUGH STOWELL, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Salford ; Hon. Canon of Chester, 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


TICKETS FOR THE COURSE ONLY.—For the Reserved 
Central Seats, 5s. each ; Reserved Platform, 5s.; Area and Western 
Gallery, 3s.; Platform, 2s. May be had of Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 
21, Berners Street, Oxford Street; Bull, Hunton, and Co., 19, 
‘Holles Street, Cavendish Square ; ; Dalton, Cockspur Street; 
Westerton, Knightsbridge ; Cotes's Library, 139, Cheapside; and 
at the Qffices of the Society, 165, Aldersgate Street, City. 


W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary. 





PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHOOL OF PHARMACY, 17, Bloomsbury 
Square, London. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY. By Mr. REDWOOD. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings at Half-past Eight. 
BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. By Mr. BENTLEY. 
Monday and Saturday Mornings at Half-past Eight. 
LABORATORY FOR PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Under Mr. REDWOOD. 

ana the ge of all . the chemical compounds 
and pro- 
eee. and quantitative analysts, with special plat 
to the determination of the strength and purity of medi- 

cines, and the detection of poisons. 

For Terms and other particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. Smith, 17, Bloomsbury Square. 


BLEcTRIC TELEGRAPHS. — W. REID 
and Co., Machinists and Teleg 
call the attention of Colleges and other prt for the In- 
i aaa of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 
Anstruments for the Lecture Tali le, &c., by which the principles 
Of this wonder-working agent may be explained and understood. 
Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
3, University Street, Bedford Square. 


The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 











MESSBS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, beg to announce that they have commenced 
their Season for the SALE of LIBRARIES, ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, COINS, MEDALS, ANTIQUITIES, 
and all other WORKS OF ART; and that they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, 3rd day of November, 1856, and four following days, 
the VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK and ROMAN COINS 
and MEDALS, formed by AUGUSTUS LANGDON, Exq., LL.B., 
together with ‘a Small Cabinet of Greek Coins, formed by Alex- 
under Stewart, Esq., during his official residence at Corfu. 

Catalogues may be had, if in the Country, on receipt of four 
Stamps. 





Liprary or THE LATE JoHN Mar, Eea., oF BLacKHEATH. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 10th 
day of November,’ and four following days, A VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, including that of the late JOHN MAY, Esq., of 
Blackheath. 

Catalogues are Nearly Ready. 





Best STanpaRD Works. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the ‘Vth day 
of November, and foll owing day, a Collection of the BEST 
STANDARD WORKS, incapital Bindings, chiefly illustrative of 
Modern Euglish Literature. 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 


MN ERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive Assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON. 

Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5,10, 20, 
50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the interest- 
ing study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 
ann TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and 

eology. 


NSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
Regent Street. The untouched Photographs of Mr. Herbert 
Watkins are as remarkable for their agreeable fidelity to nature 
as for their brilliancy of production and their economy of cost. 
Price 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. The Glass Room is on the first floor. 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK. With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The October number contains :— 
E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 


Already published :— 
aot. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
— STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
c 


No. 4. ” J. A. ROEBUCK. Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 5. ” Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.-P.R.S, &e. 

London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


Alt THE NEW BOOKS, English, French, 

German, Italfan, and Spanish, are SUPPLIED to sub- 
seribers to the United Libraries, (Booth’s, from Duke Street, and 
Churton’s, from Holles Street,) 307, Regent Street, next the Royal 
Polytechnic. Terms from One Guinea per Annum. 


T. GEORGES GALLERY, HYDE PARK 
CORNER. This noble ROOM, about 240 feet long, is to be 
LET until CHRISTMAS, 1857, on moderate terms. 


Apply to Messrs. FOSTER, 54, Pall Mall. 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street. Manchester. 


2. ” 


Ne. 3. ”» 











Now ready, 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 —_ WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY B 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


RAtway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for — or £100 in 

case of Death, secured by a pay of Ten 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
ofthe Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofo: 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Lo be gad Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Par! te 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 











Just published, royal 32mo; with Portrai 


LMANACH DE GOTHA,- "1857. 


Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 
| bo A, AND OTHER POEMS. By MARY 
E. LESLIE. 


London and Calcutta, G.C. Hay andCo. Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 





Ready in a few days, 


This day is published price 5s. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND SOMNAM- 
BULISM. By the Somnambule, ADOLPHE DIDIER. 
T.C. Newby, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square ; and at 


= _— 8 Residence, 4, Union Place, New Road, Regent's 
ar! 


BEITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yvo, with 28 
Plates. 








Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Titustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions auf 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq., 49 Plates, cloth boards, fu’ 
coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, l4s.; plain, 6s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. A Supple- 
ment to “The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 
31 Plates; full coloured, 18s.; partly coloured, 9s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Second 
Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth boards. Publish- 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to 7, comprising the Flowering plants 
(1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards ; published at £14 7s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3,Mead Place, Lambeth. 








BOHN'S FRENCH MEMOIRS FOR NOVEMBER. 
EMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF § 


‘to F the Great. 
French. New edition, corrected’; < 
Notes, and an Historical Introduction. attributed to to 8 
Scott. In4 volumes. With a General Index. Vol. IV., with a 
portrait of Marie de Medici. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY ¥OR NOVEMBER. 
MABEY4TS MASTERMAN READY ; or, 


he Wreck of the Pacific. New edition, complete re 1 vol. 
with 93 beautiful engravings on wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s.; or, 
fancy cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

*,* The present edition of this favourite Sea-story, which ranks 
second only to Robinson Crusoe, is more elegantly printed and 
illustrated even than the original edition, published at £1 2s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





The only Complete Edition. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 


THE MAY FLOWER ; or, Sketches of Scenes 


and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With the Preface by her 
Sister, CATHERINE E. BEECHER. s., cloth lettered. 


Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 3d. 
FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
BATH. Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. 
London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





A NEW SERIES OF FOREIGN CLASSICS ON THE PLAN 
OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Now ready, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTOIRE de CHARLES XII., ROI de 
SUEDE. Par VOLTAIRE. New edition, with English 
Notes. By LOUIS DIREY. 
Also lately published, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
FENELON. With English Notes, &c. By C. J. DELILLE, 
Professor at Christ's Hospital and the City of London School. 

London: Whittaker and Co.; and George Bell. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH DIA- 
TOMACEZ. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price 41s. 
Containing descriptions of all our native species, systematically 
arranged, together with 67 Plates, including upwards of 1100 
figures, carefully drawn from nature ; and an Introduction, giving 
full details of the structure, ft and d 
singular organisms, with directions for mr Fo and preserving. 
specimens. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, F.L.S., Prof. Ri: Hist., Queen’s 
Coll ege, Ci Cork” 4 
ore Ee Plates ten vy Tupper West, Menibog_ of Ane: Micromopeat 
ociety of : 
pity and Beck, 6, Coleman Sent London. 
Published by Van. Voorst, Pater “Row 


Only a few 
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J. F. HOPE AND CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
JULIA: or, the Neapolitan Mar- 


RIAGE. By MARGARET TULLOH. In 1 vol., price 8s. 


“This work should be read by all who wish to possess a 
thorough knowledge of Neapolitan Life.” 


ERNEST MILMAN. A True 


Tale of Manchester Life. By P. OSWYN, Author of ‘ Ralph 


Deane,” &c. 1 vol. price 7s. 6d, 
FRIRWIN, A Novel. By OC- 


TAVIA OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 2 vols., price 14s. 





J. F. Hops and Co., 16, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beaatifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverpoot Courier. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


(NONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
| Soma Tilustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
ells. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 
A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 

HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 

and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates, 
“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the di i fully p d, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
ape part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 

* pewers’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 

Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. By R. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Royal 8yo, price 18s. 

RAVELS on theAMAZON and RIO NEGRO, 

with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on 

the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. 

By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks on the Voca- 

bularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. LATHAM, M.D., 
F.R.8. With 6 Plates and Maps. 

** Mr. Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture 
of the glories of the magnificent river. Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading 
over an area far more extensive than Europe herself, contribute 
their aid in forming the flood up which. he- toiled... For twenty- 
eight days consecutively he breasted the stream of the Amazon... 
He enters, with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the 
living things which fly, run, or creep over the surface of the 
country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, 
and disposition, are quite original.”"—Brirannta. 

“In the novelty of the scenery and manners, in the truthful, 
albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller saw and 
felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were sur d 
by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in the patience 
with which sickness, suffering, and privations were submitted to, 
* Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind us of the sim- 
plicity of the old voyagers.”—Srzetaror. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








ONGS, &c.—For 7d. in postage stamps will be 
forwarded the Words of 127 select Songs, Duets, &c.,in an 
elegant little book, entitled “‘ SELECT LYRICS,” suitable for the 
pocket, the wad gett ag Mad a small souvenir. An in- 


ing songs, &c. Address 
Robert Cocks and Co. 





CATALOGUE THEAMATIQUE of SIXTY 
VOCAL DUETS, by the celebrated composer of the much-ad- 
mired and popular duet, ‘“What are the Wild Waves saying ?”’ to 
be gratis and postage free; also gratis and postage free, a list 
of New Songs, Ballads, Glees, &c. Address Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 


BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured Plates. Published Monthly, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. 
to XL., 42s, each, 


Phycologia Britannica ; 


Or, History of the British Seaweeds. By HARVEY. 
360 coloured Plates. 
In three vols., arranged in the order of 
publication : £7 12 6 


In four vols., arranged systematically 


according to the Synopsis } £77 6 


Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants. 


By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 24 coloured Plates 
and an Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. 


By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 30 coloured Plates 
by W. Fitch, £3 16s, 


Flora of New Zealand, 


By J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.RB.S., &e. 2 volumes, 130 
Plates, royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 16s, plain, 


Popular Geography of Plants: 


Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World, Edited by 
CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D,,F.R.S, 20, plates 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Palms, 


By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 20 tinted 
Landscapes in Chromo-lithography. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany ; 


Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of 
Hardy and Frame Plants, suitable for Cultivation in the 
— By AGNES CATLOW,. 20 coloured Plates. 
10s, 6d, 


Illustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs, HUSSEY. 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s. 6d, 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s, 6d, 


A Century of Orehidaceous Plants. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Instructions for 
their Culture, by J. C. LYONS. 100 coloured Plates, 
£5 5s, 


The Esculent Funguses of England. 
By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 20 coloured Plates, 21s, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 


Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By C,H.SMITH. 6s, 


Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, 
By MARY ROBERTS, 20 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s. 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
New Series. Vol. V., 100 Plates. 31s. 6d, 


First Steps to Economic Botany. 


For the Use of Schools, By T.C. ARCHER. 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marl- 
borough House. 2s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds. 


By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second 
Edition. 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns, 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d, 


Popular Field Botany. 


By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


22 


20 coloured 








Lovett Rezve: Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIoNg 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY By] 


MR. BENTLEY, 
—+—— 


I. 


THE STORY OF MY Warp. 


SHIP. By MARY CATHERINE JACKSON. 3 yols, 


It. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 19 


MEND. A Matter of Fact Romance, By CHARLES 
READE, Author of “Christie Johnstone,” ang Pep 
Woffington,” 2nd Edition, 3 vols. 


IIt, 


OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA 
wite an Account of the Blockade of Kars. By COLONEL 
LAKE, C.B. Second Edition, post vo, with Portraits af 
General Sir W. F. Williams and Colonel Lake, 10s, 6d, 


JONATHAN OLDAKER; «, 


Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller. By CRAW- 
FORD WILSON. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


v. 


WOMAN'S LIFE; or the Trials of 
Caprice. By EMILIE CARLEN, Author of “The Rose of 


Tistelon.” Forming Vol. 22 of “‘The Standard Novels and 
Romances.” Foolscap 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 3s, 6, 


London : RicHarp BentLEy, New Burlington 
Street. 





THE MONETARY CRISIS AND THE BANK ACT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


'O‘HE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK. 

ING. Being a Systematic Treatise on Monetary Science. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, of the Inner Temple, Esq,, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 


“We cannot doubt that the publication of this work will in the 
end have the effect of greatly advancing monetary science; andit 
must at all events be universaliy admitted that the discussion has 
been conducted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 
learning.”— Mornine Post. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly seleeted from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.8. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx, 





Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. ISAAC 
WILLIAMS. 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 

ERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS of the. 

OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rey, ISAAC WILLIAMS, 
B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of a “ Har- 
mony of the Gospels with Reflections,” in 8 vols. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

SERMONS on the EPISTLES and GOSPELS 


for each SUNDAY in the YEAR, and the HOLYDAYS. Second 
Edition. In 3 vols., 16s. 6d. 








THIRD VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In Syo, price 18s., Vol. III. (Galatians to Philemon) of 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a criti- 
cally Revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: Mar- 
ginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolegomena: 
and a Copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary,in English. For 
the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY 
ALFORD, B.D., Minister of Quebec Cnapel, London, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Concluding Volume is in Preparation. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London ; and Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge. 








Just published, feap 8vo, 58. cloth ; 9s. morocco gilt, 
UINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS. The 
Text, with 50 Illustrations from the Antique, drawn by T- 
D. SCOTT, and engraved on Wood. 
‘* A remarkably pretty little edition of the works of ‘Q. Hora- 
The text is that of Mr. Macleane, in the late edition in the Biblio- 


theca Classica.’ The illustrations are from ancient sources, and 
are (many of them) exquisite woodcuts.”—Guanrpian. 





Belland Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


tius Flaccus’ is before us, quite a specimen of paper and printing. 
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SS 
THE NEW VOLUME OF DR. ROBINSON’S TRAVELS 
IN THE HOLY LAND. 


——@——. 
Now ready, with New Maps and Plans, 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE 
AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS. 


Being a JovgNAL oF Travets in the Year 1838, and of Large Rzszancuzs in 1852, now first Published. 


By REV. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. 





Also, Separately, for the Purchasers of the First Edition, with Two Maps, 8vo, 15s, 


DR. ROBINSON'S LATER 
BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN THE HOLY LAND. 


BEING A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN THE YEAR 1852. 





“With this volume closes, of course, the record of my personal observations in the Holy Land. The principles 
according to which it has been propane, are the same with those which lie at the basis of my former work. Ifit shall be 
deemed a worthy supplement to that work, I shall be satisfied, To these my Brstican Reszarcues in the Holy Land, 
the fruit of thirty years of preparation, and of personal travels in 1838 and 1852, I can hope to add — more. The 
york is now published as a whole, and in a permanent form. It will be seen by the Map that the routes of the different 
years rarely coincide,”—AuTHOR’s PREFACE. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





In Elephant Folio, price 21s. coloured, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


By SIR W. J. HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


ATLASES AND MAPS, 


DESIGNED AND ARRANGED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


Che Society for the Drffusion of Useful Hnotoledge, 


With the latest Corrections by eminent Geographers. 
——@—___. 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 





, 
Containing 163 Maps, 52 Plans of Towns, and Six Star Maps, with Index to more than 25,000 Places, 
In One Vol., half-russia, £9 10s. ; or in Two Vols. half-morocco, £10. 





Smaller Atlases—One, Three, Five, and Seven Guineas. 





Single Maps, Plain Sixpence, Coloured Ninepence. 








The Publishers with confidence assert that the Public have not in any other Atlases so large a number of Mans, at so 
moderate aprice. To meet the requirements of the age, the Maps have been issued singly as well as in Atlases, and a most 
tatensive sgle has been the result, enabling the Proprietors to keep them in the highest state of accuracy, and, when 
necessary, to add New Maps. Londonhas been Engraved three. times since the original Plan was published ; lately has 
deen issued an entirely New Map of the Australian Colonies, showing the Gold Regions of Australia, its Divisions in 
Counties, the Distances by Sea to the most important Parts of the Globe; and in the Maps which contain the whole or any 
part of the Arctic Regions, the latest Discoveries have been inserted. 

A Complete List of the MAPS and PLANS will be forwarded prez by post, on application to the Publishers, EDWARD 
STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, London; or to GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., Farringdon Street ; Glasgow—RICHARD 
GRIFFIN & Co.; Dublin—M’GLASHAN & GILL. 


CHEAP AND GOOD EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 
—_——_. 


The Pablisher of the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has prepared for use in Harrow School, by the desire of the Head and other Masters, 


TWO ATLASES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
SELECTED FROM THESE VALUABLE MAPS. 
The larger containing 29 Maps, with Index of Places, price 12s, 6d.; and the lesser, 14 Maps, with Index, price 7s. 








a Atlases are Now READY, and the Publisher solicits a comparison with other Atlases at present in use for 
purposes. 

They may be obtained of all Booksellers or of EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London; in Harrow, of 
Messrs, CROSSLEY and CLARKE, Booksellers to the School; in Glasgow, of Messrs. GRIFFLN & Co., Publishers to the 


ee 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, CXOVIIL., is published this day. 
ConTENTS. 
I. WHATELY’S EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 

Il. FRENCH ALGERIA. 

III. CHURCH BUILDING. 

IV. NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF MONTAIGNE. 

. ANCIENT ROME. 
. PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 

VII. THE NUNS OF PORT-ROYAL. 
VIII. DECLINING EFFICIENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


Jokn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER 1856. No. CCCCXCIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Conrents. 

MR. RUSKIN AND HIS THEORIES. 
THE ATHELINGS; OR, THREE GIFTS.—PART VI. 
THE SCOTT ABROAD.—THE MAN OF ART. 
SCANDINAVIA. 
A CAUSE WORTH TRYING. 
TOUCHING TEMPORALITIES. 
BADEN-BADEN: TABLE AND OTHER TALK THERE. 
THE ART OF CAVILLING. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











; Dublin, Messrs, McGLASHAN & GILL. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, One Volume. 6s. 


PATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 


By the same Author, 


YEAST. Cheap Edition. 5s, 

THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Cheap Edition. 
2s. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Cheap Edition. 


2s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 25s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Srvarr 
MILL. 


By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Third Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 
ESSAY ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





SECOND EDITION. 
This day, price 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 
Qoorriss PHILOSOPHY: THE OLD 
AND THE NEW. A Statement by PROFESSOR FER- 
RIER. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London. 





BISHOP HAMPDEN ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES INTRODUC- 

TORY to the STUDY of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. De- 

livered in the University of Oxford in Lent Term, 1835. By R. 

D. HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of Hereford, late Professor of Moral 

Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Second edition, revised 
T. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





MR. KENRICK’S WORKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


P HC@NICIA. By Joun Kewnnicr, M.A, 


«* Another very valuable contribution to the exact knowledge 
of Ancient History, which he has already enriched by his two 
volumes on ‘Egypt under the Pharaohs, and by his admirable 
and philosophical ‘Essay on Primeval Histo: 

Review, No. 3. 
By the same Author, lately published, 


ANCIENT EGYPT under the PHARAOHS : 


An Account of its Geography and History: its Monuments and 
Religion. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


AN ESSAY ON PRIMEVAL HISTORY. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


ry.’’’—Narionat 


T. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


QTORIES BY AN ARCHZOLOGIST AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 

Contexts :—The Bibliophilist’s Story—The Lost Books of Livy. 
The Botanist’s Story—The Crimson Drop. The Numismatist’s 
Story—The Pentadrachm of Ptolemy. The English Archwolo- 
gist’s First Story—Discoverers and their Persecutors. The 
Surgeon’s Story—The Imperial Barber. The Young Painter's 
Story—The Student of the Vatican. The Biographer’s Story—The 
Field of May. The Spaniard’s Story—The Auletes. The English 
Archewologist's Second Story—The Figure in the Tapestry. The 
Spaniard’s Second Story—The Manola of Puerto-de-Santa- 


Maria. 
Bell and Daldy, 188, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS, and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY; with a 
Numerous Collection of Easy Examples, Progressively Arranged. 
Especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. By G. 
HALE PUCKLY, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal 
of Windermere College. 
Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_———_. 
MORLEY. 


THE LIFE OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON 
NETTESHEIM, 
Doctor anv KNIGHT, COMMONLY KNOWN 48 A MAGICIAN. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” “‘ Jerome Cardan,” &c. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
( This day. 


ANDREWS. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Or, Illastrations of the Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


In post 8vo. 9s. 
(This day. 


—_— 


COLLIER. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON 


SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 
By the late 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Cotxixr’s Folio, 1632, 
and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne Cotuizr, Esq. 


In demy 8vo. 12s. 
(This day. 


DEVERELL. - 
A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols., post 8yo. 
(This day. 





IN NOVEMBER. 


BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 
AURORA LEIGH. 
In Nine Booxs. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. crown Syo. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


DRAMATIC PIECES AND OTHER 
POEMS, 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
In | vol., crown 8yo. 


TROLLOPE. 
THE - 

GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE 
MEDICI. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Tn | vol., post 8vo. 


BENNETT. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By W. C. BENNETT. 
In foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Popular Heto Aobels 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


EDGAR BARDON. By W. 


KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of “The Private Life of an 
Eastern King,” “‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The story of ‘ Edgar Bardon’ is in every way worthy of the 
author's reputation. It is aremarkable performance, distinguished 
for beauty and freshness of style, originality of conception, and 
skilful construction. It is full of exciting incidents, romantic 
situations, and graphic descriptions.”—Monrnine@ Post. 
“ This novel is a very sensible and pleasant one.” —ExamINER. 


MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


OUT ON THE WORLD. By 
HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“The thoughts and observations in Dr. Owgan’s‘ Out on the 
‘World’ are of a fresh and racy kind, and very different from the 
generality of novels.”—Srectator. 

“Dr. Owgan must have stolen the pen of Lever to have written 
the drinking, fox-hunting, and electioneering scenes in Con- 
naught. They are certainly done in ‘ Harry Lorrequer's’ best 
style. We have, in addition, a number of admirably-drawn 
pictures of everyday and also of out-of-the-way characters.”— 
Lirerary Gazette. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris 


AND LONDON. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“ A really amusing novel ; certainly one of the best works of its 
class produced this season.’’—OxnsERver. 
“os 


e book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.” —Examiner. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“** Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free vigorous sketches, both of 
life and scenery, which are dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader will feel to be charming. The pictures of Rome 
and of artist-life in Rome are especially good.” —ATHEN 20M. 
“This novel has merits of a very high order. We bear willing 
testimonyjto its fine wit and fervid fancy.”—Posr. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Disciriine or Lirz,” &c. 2 vols. 2s. 


“This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting as 1 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable les- 
sons it inculcates.”—Lirerary GazETre. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 


By CAPT. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N.,C.B. 3 vols. 


“ A naval novel of the most genuine and natural kind. It bears 
throughout the stamp of real life.”"—Curonictz. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 


By J. R. BESTE, Esq. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“ This work is singularly interesting.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


Also, in the Press, 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. Gore, 


entitled ‘‘ A LIFE’S LESSONS.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


The PEERAGE and BARONET- 


Corrected from the Personal Communications of the No- 
bility, &c. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
with Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols., price 
7s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions, The small 8vo in 4 vols., uniform with 
“ Evelyn’s Diary,” price 6s. each, bound; and the Library 
Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition. With 15 
Illustrations, 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Successors to H. Corzurn. 





NEW WORK BY MR. THORNBURY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls., 


ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY, Esq., Anthor of 
“ Shakspeare’s England,” ‘‘ The Monarchs of the Main,” &c. 





London: CHapMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


AGE. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of‘ Atms.'| _; 


In 25 Volumes, demy 8vo, 


Beautifully bound in extra cloth, richly gilt an 
ornamented, 


Price £13 2s. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 


TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON STEEL, 
COMPRISING, 


LANDSCAPES AFTER TURNER, WILKIE, stay. 
FIELD, ROBERTS, &c.; 


FANCY SUBJECTS AFTER LANDSERER, ° FRITH, 
WARD, PHILLIPS, ELMORE, FAED, 
HORSLEY, &e.; 
AND 
PORTRAITS? OF THE HISTORICAL PERSONAGES 
DESCRIBED IN THE NOVELS, AFTER SIR 
GODFREY KNELLER, LE TOCQUE, 
VANDYKE, ZUCCHERO, &c. 


(From the Spectator.) 


“ Among the variety of forms in which these 
first of modern fictions have appeared, the 
present is undoubtedly the best, sufficiently 
handsome to take a place in any library, yet 
not so expensive as to preclude the series 
from book-shelves of moderate means.” 


(From the Scotsman.) 


* This edition will rank hereafter as the 
standard edition. Its handsome yet compact 
form, its moderate price, and beautiful typo- 
graphy, being certain to secure for it general 
popularity. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE 


ABBOTSFORD MISCELLANY, 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 


Works of Six Walter Set, 


In Eight Volumes, feap. 8vo. 

Ee tice 1s. 6d. boards, 2s. cloth, each. 
THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 
BELGIUM AND WATERLOO. 
FRANCE AND PARIS. 
TALES OF CHIVALBY. 
ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
SCOTTISH SCENES AND CHA- 

RACTERS. 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; 
London : Hovunston and STONEMAN ; 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1856, 





REVIEWS. 


Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton ; 
the late S. T. Coleridge. A List of all 
MS. Emendations in Mr. Collier's 
Polio, 1632; and an Introductory Pre- 
face. Bs . Payne Collier, Esq. Chapman 
and Hall. 


«Tye life of a wit,” writes Pope, “ is a war- 
fare upon earth.” This is a kind of life 
which, if we may judge by Mr. Collier's 
eample, befals other people besides wits. 
No man in his generation sets up less preten- 
sons to the character of a wit, yet few men 
of letters have led so conspicuous a life of 
yarfare uponearth. From the earliest period 
we can remember Mr. Collier’s career as a 
commentator and emendator, he seems to 
have been involved in controversies. Whether 
these perpetual conflicts may be regarded as 
his fault or his misfortune, we will not under- 
take to determine ; but we think it is much 
to be deplored that such innocent pursuits as 
the collation of ancient texts and studies in 
aperimental philology cannot be carried on 
inpeace and quietness. The volume before 
w is really an alarming illustration of the 
lelligerent condition of our Shakspearian lite- 
mature. Opening the book with the agreeable 
aticipation, excited by the title-page, of 
learning something new about Coleridge, 
was our amazement upon reading the 
lowing passage, which forms the first sen- 
tence of the preface :— 

“Before I advert, in some detail, to the cha- 
racter and contents of the ensuing volume, I wish 
to place in the hands of the reader the following 
afidavit, sworn by me, and filed in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in answer to certain charges and 
insinuations contained in an anonymous tract, 
published towards the close of last year, entitled 
‘Literary Cookery.’ 

This is an inauspicious beginning, It puts 
you out of humour with the book in the first 
page. It is like a strong bad flavour adminis- 
tered at the commencement of a banquet, 
and tainting the feast to the end. Instead of 

ating the tone of his readers’ minds by a 
jadicious preface, to enable them to enter 
bw Coleridge’s critical dissertations with 

proper relish, Mr. Collier totally unfits 
them for such an undertaking by plunging 
them at once into a libel case in the Queen’s 
Bench. You cannot shake off the effect of 
this dismal affidavit. It haunts you like a spec- 
tteall through the book ; and when you are 
reading about Romeo and Juliet, if you should 


get so far in the lectures, you will inconti-' 


nently find yourself thinking about Mr. 
Collier going before a Commissioner “at the 
Judge’s Chambers, Rolls Gardens, Chancery- 
lane,” to swear an affidavit in vindication of 
lis character. Much is it to be regretted that 
literature should be found in such unworthy 
associations ; and that Mr. Collier did not 
follow the classical example of leaving his life 
to speak for his character. 
As this affidavit is placed in the front of 
volume to challenge attention, it is neces- 
hn allude to the subject of it, which we 
do as briefly as possible. 
Tn 1849, Mr. Collier purchased a copy of 
the second folio of Shakspeare’s plays, 
4, containing a great number of manu- 
Sript notes wd emendations, which he be- 
to have been made by some person 
Nearly contemporaneous with the period of 








ublication. This folio he exhibited to the 
Tediapiane Society and to the Society of 
Antiquaries, and afterwards published the 
principal part of the Notes and Emendations, 
with an explanatory Introduction. Opinions 
were, of course, very much divided about 
these newly-discovered textual alterations. 
There were many suspicious circumstances, 
as there must be in all such cases. Some 
eople considered the emendations curious, 
ingenious, and of an authentic character ; 
although nobody could decide upon the value 
or nature of their authenticity. Other 
people thought that they were fabricated, 
spurious, and of no authority whatever; 

though nobody could pretend to say by 
whom or when they were fabricated. 

In 1854, Mr. Collier discovered in the 
upper drawer of an old double chest of 
drawers, a quantity of short-hand notes he 
had made so far back as 1811-12, of certain 
lectures on poetry delivered for the most 
part extemporaneously by —— During 
the interval—forty-two years—Mr. Collier 
did not know what had become of his short- 
hand notes; and, elated with having turned 
them up at last, he announced his “ find” (to 
use his own term) in a series of communica- 
tions to ‘Notes and Queries.’ A second 
“find” in the life of an antiquary who has 
not been lucky in his first, is a circumstance 
concerning which sceptics may be expected to 
shake their heads and shrug their shoulders ; 
and accordingly many people expressed a 
vague distrust, they did not, perhaps, exactly 
know why, about the short-hand notes. The 
whole matter, however, might have probably 
dropped into oblivion, if the author of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Literary Cookery’ had not, 
as we gather from Mr. Collier’s tedious nar- 
rative, imputed to that gentleman deliberate 
dishonesty in reference to the Shakspeare 
Emendations and the Coleridge Lectures. 
We say we “gather” this, for the long and 
rambling history into which Mr. Collier enters 
is by no means clear or oye The affidavit 
solemnly asserts that Mr. Collier’s former 
statements were true : therefore we infer that 
pos author of the pamphlet asserted they were 

se. 

We are sorry, for the dignity of letters, 
that Mr. Collier should have considered it de- 
sirable to make an affidavit ona subject of this 
nature. Such a step is both useless and dero- 
gatory. It does not relieve his own character in 
theslightest degree, while it leaves the literary 
and moral points at issue exactly where they 
stood before. People who do not believe a 
gentleman’s word are not likely to be con- 
vinced by his oath; and, let who may file 
affidavits, the world will still reserve the 
right of judging for itself upon all questions 
where the evidence is unsatisfactory, and the 
facts are fairly open to speculation. 

One of the vexations resulting from these 
unseemly broils is that the personal conten- 
tions over the bone occupy more time and 
space and discussion than the bone itself, or 
perhaps than the bone is worth. We will 
venture to assert that if all the paper dis- 
cussions which have arisen out of Mr. Col- 
lier’s emendations and editions of Shakspeare 
could be collected, they would exceed in bulk 
the total amount of Mr. Collier’s actual 
labours on Shakspeare ten times over. The 
commentator, with his load of private 
grievances, is to the poet what the Old Man 
of the Sea was to Sinbad. Shakspearian 

olemies threaten to overwhelm Shakspeare 
imself, and have increased so much of late 





as to require the active interference of th® 
literary police. 

Take the volume before us as an illus- 
tration. The seven lectures of Coleridge 
occupy 149 pages of very large type, sump- 
tuously leaded. The preface, which is en- 
tirely occupied by controversial topics, with 
the exception of. about one-third, which is 
filled with desultory extracts from Mr. Col- 
lier’s diary, occupies 120 pages of small type. 
Like the man in the moon, who never a 
his appearance without his bundle of sticks, 
the emblem of the offence by which he rose 
into a luminary, Mr. Collier never comes into 
print without his Notes and Emendations; 
and here accordingly we find them, where they 
have no business whatever to be, engrossing no 
less than 123 pages of the very smallest type. 
Adding up these quantities, and making a 

roper allowance for the differences of type, 
it will be found that Coleridge, the staple of 
the book, does not occupy more than a fourth 
of the whole. 

Of the contents of the preface, passing over 
the affidavit, which we have no inclination to 
meddle with, the best description we can give 
is, that the first part of it consists of scattered 
reminiscences of Coleridge, Lamb, and others, 
whom Mr. Collier used to meet a great many 
years ago; and the second part, * excur- 
sion into the region of Notes and Emenda- 
tions. As a whole, it is exceedingly dull. The 
gossip is very flat and dreary, and Mr. 

ollier’s reports of Coleridge’s conversation 
will grievously disappoint those readers who 
have hitherto believed in the tradition of his 
eloquence. If he talked as he is here repre- 
sented to have talked, he must not only have 
sometimes dropped. into most lamentable 

slip-slop, but ate now and then uttered 
foolish paradoxes, and contradicted his own 
opinions. 

One of the most singular pieces of criticism 
ascribed to him is the following estimate of 
the character of Falstaff :— 


“ Falstaff was no coward, but pretended to be 
one merely for the sake of trying experiments on 
the credulity of mankind; he was a liar with the 
same object, and not because he loved falsehood for 
itself. He was a man of such pre-eminent abilities, 
as to give him a profound contempt for all those 
by whom he was usually surrounded, and to lead to a 
determination on his part, in spite of their fancied 
superiority, to make them his tools and his dupes. 
He knew, however low he descended, that his own 
talents would raise him, and extricate him from 
any difficulty. While he was thought to be the 
greatest rogue, thief, and liar, he still had that about 
him which could render him not only respectable, 
but absolutely necessary to his companions. It was in 
characters of complete depravity, but of first-rate 
wit and talents, that Shakspeare delighted ; and 
Coleridge instanced Richard III., Falstaff, and 
Iago.” 

The coherence or meaning of the passage 
we have marked in italics is not obvious. 
The notion of Falstaff having something 
about him which could render him respectable, 
seems very much like a crude joke, uttered 
unconsciously by a man wholly destitute of 
humour. Mr. Collier answers specially for 
the accuracy of this passage, by assuring us 
that he wrote it down “very soon after it 
was delivered.” 

In one place Coleridge says that Shakspeare 
was “somewhat mistaken” in thinking he had 
any ability for the stage; and in another he 
declares it as his persuasion — “indeed, my 
firm conviction—so firm that nothing can 
shake it—the rising of Shakspeare’s spirit 
from the grave, modestly confessing his own 
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deficiences, could not alter my opinion, that 
Shakspeare, in the best srnse of the word, 
was a very great actor.” The opinion of any 
man living in the nineteenth century, of 
Shakspeare’s powers as an actor, is, perhaps, 
not worth much; but it is worth less if we 
find it liable to such remarkable contradictions 
as these. Amongst some of the notable 
things recorded of Coleridge is an imaginary 
chronology of Shakspeare’s plays, divided 
into “ youthful plays,” “manly plays’”—that 
is, plays written in his manhood—and 
“mature plays’—leaving out the historical 
dramas. The attempt to construct a chrono- 
logy from internal evidence, taking the pas- 
sionate and imaginative plays first, and so 
roceeding through the rest, is a speculation 
quite in Coleridge’s way, but it is precisel 
one of those fantastical theories whic 
only encumber legitimate criticism, and 
should be swept away with a large quantity 
of similar lumber. 

It is surprising what inscrutable nonsense 
Coleridge sometimes talked on these occa- 
sions. ‘Thus, drawing a distinction between 
talent and genius, he compares the former to 
a watch and the latter to an eye—* both 
were beautiful, but one was only a piece of 
ingenious mechanism, while the other was a 
production above all art. Talent was a 
manufacture; genius a gift that no labour 
nor study could supply.” Again, he said 
that ‘‘ Shakspeare was almost the only dra- 
matic poet who by his characters represented 
a class, and not an individual; other writers 
for the stage, and in other respects good 
ones too, had aimed their satire and ridicule 
at icular foibles and particular persons, 
while Shakspeare at one stroke lashed thou- 
sands; Shakspeare struck at a crowd; Jon- 
son picked out an especial object for his 
attack ” Coleridge, we presume, is not to be 
held responsible for the odd way in which 
this is expressed ; it is responsibility enough 
to be supposed to have entertained such 

following passage is curious as a scrap 
of literary history :— 


“Tt appears from my diary,” says Mr. Collier, 
** that Coleridge’recited portions (only portions, for 
his memory did not serve him for the whole) of 
the celebrated satirical piece called ‘The Devil’s 
Waik.’ I distinctly understood him to claim the 
composition of it, excepting in one or two places, 
where he had been assisted by Southey, and I am 
pretty sure that he added by Lamb. I only notice 
this point because in thecourse of my life I have 
heard ‘The Devil’s Walk’ attributed to at least half 
a dozen other people, among others to Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, who, I believe, was not born at 
the time it was perpetrated.” 


Mr. Collier does not seem to be aware that 
Mr. Southey, in his letters, recently pub- 
lished, claims the authorship of the whole 


Speaking of Scott’s poetry, Coleridge said 
that if he were called upon to form an opinion 
of it, he would first take away all names of old 
castles, and remove all the old weapons and 
armour, and nunneries and abbeys—in fact, 
take out all the picturesque elements—and 
then he would be able to ascertain what 
degree of intrinsic merit it really contained ; 
but that, for his part, he “ woul rather have 
written one simile by Burns,— 

* Like snow that falls upon a river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever,’ 
than all the poetry that his countryman 
Scott—so far as I am yet able to form an 


justice. 





estimate—is likely to produce.” Weare told 
elsewhere that this was a favourite couplet 
with Coleridge, and that he often repeated 
it. If so, hedid Burns a monstrous in- 
But we cannot persuado ourselves 
that Coleridge could have committed such 
an egregious mistake. His poetical instinct 
must have set him right. Surely the blun- 
dering misquotation must be in Mr. Collier's 
notes. 

We must here dismiss this volume for the 
present, reserving the lectures for separate 
consideration hereafter. 








Edgar Bardon: an Autobiographical Novel. 
ey William Knighton, M.A. 3 vols. 
urst and Blackett. 
Mr. Kwyicuton has been at amazing pains 
to turn a good book of travels into an in- 
different novel, the better part of which, in 
both senses of the phrase, consists of personal 
adventure and observation thinly disguised 
under a veil of fiction. Had this disguise 
been dispensed with, and the inferior portion 
of the book withdrawn, we should have 
bestowed praise as unequivocal as we accorded 
to the author’s ‘Tropical Sketches,’ and 
‘ Forest Life in Ceylon;’ as it is, our verdict 
ought not to be unacceptable to him, though 
it will probably be unanticipated. We find 
in the pages of ‘Edgar Bardon’ the 
strongest possible guarantee for the fidelity 
of the pictures given us in the writer's 
‘Private Life of an Eastern King.’ It was 
said by his detractors that he had in that 
book been drawing upon his imagination ; his 
present production shows that he has no 
imagination to draw upon. The revelations 
of the Oude rajah’s privacy were said to be 
no better than an entertaining fiction. 
‘Edgar Bardon’ would convince the royal 
tenant of Harley House herself that the 
adversary of her line is no more capable of 
oa { emi such a work than if all his days 
been spent with Truth at the bottom of 
her well. All the entertainment of the book 
—and it is not inconsiderable—arises from 
the author’s reminiscences of his Indian ex- 
perience. The fictitious machinery by which 
this brilliant panorama is displayed is creak- 
ing and clumsy, inefficient and outworn. 

e suspect that Mr. Knighton does not 
require to be told where his forte lies. 
He is aware that he shines chiefly in deli- 
neating what he has actually seen, but has 
asked himself why his picturesque expe- 
riences should not make an attractive novel 
as well as those of Lever and Marryat. Alas! 
it is one thing to have something to say, and 
another to be able to say it. The same 
proverb which piously refers all good meat 
tothe benevolence of Heaven, informs us, at 
the same time, that cooks not unfrequently 
come from an opposite quarter. With little 
of the constructive, Marryat and Lever pos- 
sess much of the narrative faculty. They 
know how to embellish their scenes ; and the 
reader, enjoying their racy humour, no more 
troubles himself about the form of their 
works, than one who sees an orchard bending 
with fruit thinks of inquiring whether or no 
the trees are planted in a quincunx. Mr. 
Knighton, on the other hand, can sketch 
still life with fidelity, but knows not how to 
narrate or to adorn. The story is the old 
one, of a young adventurer going forth 
to see the world, or rather to be seen by 
the world—for it is difficult to apply an 
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active verb to so asive & d ch wade 
5 nd characterless 
person as Edgar Sevdon, His life is a . 
petual see-saw; we are told how he goes a 
school, and how he runs away; how hp 
settles at home, and how he goes to India. 
how he falls in love, and how he falls out of 
it; for which last offence, indeed, considerin; 
the extreme insipidity of the young lady, . 
are very willing to give him absolution 
There is an underplot of the loves of Bardon's 
sister and a Polish count, who, awaken} 
about the middle of the third volume to the 
fact of his being an unmitigated bore, 
tifies the Russophobic reader by falli 
beneath a Cossack bullet. To the truthful. 
ness of the subordinate characters we must 
take the liberty of applying Mr. Knighton’s 
own information as to the veracity of the 
Hindoos. It seems that when a Hindoo swears 
to having seen a tiger, we may be sure that he 
has at least seen a goat ; and so we may always 
conclude that the author’s personages have a 
original somewhere, though the representation 
need no more resemble the reality than the 
tiger of Belgravia resembles the tiger of 
Bengal. From this remark we must except 
Signora Cardani, a portrait really lifelike and 
vigorous. The style is like the matter, 
various, sometimes striking and animated, 
sometimes—can. our readers imagine a came- 
leopard in a pony-carriage? They will then 
have some idea of the awkward movements 
of the ungraceful sentences, cantering 
heavily along with nothing in particular to 
convey. 

It would be easy to establish the truth of 
these strictures by extracts, but we pass with 
pleasure to the far more grateful task of 
exhibiting the author’s characteristic merits, 
These, as we have said, are chiefly displayed 
on Indian ground, and in truth we. could 
hardly forgive a man who should write il 
about India. India, the perpetual wonder 
and delight; India, the fairy-book, whose 
marvels charmed Europe in her infancy ; the 
ledger which her maturity is now inscribing 
with her wealth. When history first spoke 
of India she was lisping in her cradle. He- 
rodotus knew the lands beyond the Indus as 
the abode of fox-like creatures accumulating 
gold, believed by the simple old historian to 
be ants, but known to us as nabobs—a race 
immemorially providing fiction’s distressed 
heroines with opportune uncles. In 
says Heine, 

“tis glowing green, 
And blooming trees majestic tower, 
And silent men, with gaze serene, 
Adore the shining lotus-flower.” 
In India the Company’s young servant finds 
a fortune, and the exported and _portionles 
damsel a husband ; from India the Chelten- 
ham Alsculapius expects patients, and his 
spouse pickles, the British Museum new 
monkeys, and the British nation new was. 
Mr. Knighton seems to discover some ail- 
nity between the human society of indi 
and the jungle life he has described in his 
sporting books. Both are dark, sultry, and 
barbaric, but the tigers of the novel are 
gambling and duelling majors, the cobras 
Creole beauties, voluptuous and vindictive, 
and the baboons have all got commissions 
in the civil service. Like the forest, 10, 
this strange society has its intervals ° 
hot lassitude and lull, when the head, the 
hand, and even the heart of man find rest 

“Oriental languor and lassitude appeared to be 
the prevailing characteristies of the town—not of 
the human inhabitants only, men, women, 
children, but of the cattle as well. ‘There was a2 
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sir of languor in the way in which the white- 
clothed Anglo-Indian threw himself back in his 
iage to repose during his journey—there was 
jassitude in the very attitude into which he com- 
his limbs. The native coachman on the 
pox, in his neat suit of livery—the coloured turban 
(pugree), most appropriate of head-dresses, the 
coloured girdle, the becoming toga—even as 
yt there was languor in his attitude and 
sit, It was as ifthe exertion were too much for 
him, and he was weary of it. The bullock-driver, 
urging on his sluggish cattle, their creaking cart 
making the air resonant of discord as he advanced, 
however energetic at times, as he loudly shouted 
orbelaboured them, or guided them vociferously, 
_the tail acting as the rudder—even he relapsed, 
after such bursts, into quiet lassitude, allowing 
himself to be swung from side to side uneasily, as 
his unwieldy and most unmelodious vehicle pro- 
; whilst the bullocks put one foot after the 
other as if wearied of all exertion, put one foot 
after the other in the laziest possible style—one 
could hardly help fancying, if he looked attentively 
at those lazily-moving feet, that the one was saying 
to the other, ‘ You go on now, I'll come by-and- 
by.’ The women sauntered along, enveloped in 
scanty drapery, not often of the cleanliest—lazily, 
heavily, slowly, their tongues active, and their 
es alone ; a loll upon a mat or on the grass, 
a prolonged full-length loll, evidently just what 
they wanted, and yet they had probably been so 
olling for twelve hours previously.” 

This is characteristic painting, but the fol- 
lowing is better still—a scene of molten 
silver :— 

“T rose at length, and crept softly upon deck. 
With the exception of the measured plash of the 
cars, and the hum of tropical insect life, all was 
still. The moon was at the full, and shone almost 
directly over our heads with that intensity of silver 
gory which can be seen only in the tropics, Far 
down in the waters of the river another moon 
glistened and quivered in tremulous depths. We 
were, perhaps, a hundred yards from the left bank 
of the stream ; between us and the right bank, 
discernible only as a dark line on the horizon, 
stretched the glowing flood, every miniature wave, 
every tiniest ripple, catching up a glimpse of 
moonlight, to toy with it for an instant, and then 
fing it back playfully to the air. The salient 
points of the adjacent bank were lit up with a 
complete flood of beauty, soft, silvery, and ser- 
pentine. The dark shadows stood out in bolder 
rlief than usual, contrasting vividly with the 
bright glow of the neighbouring projections. I 
could fancy, without much effort, that we were 
skirting along a series of frightful caverns, the 
mouths of which were of silver ore ; the very trees, 
that stood here and there irregularly upon the 
bank, wore a bright metallic lustre where the 
Moonbeams shone upon their leaves and branches 
—a bright metallic lustre that was admirably re- 
lieved hy the black patches of shade thrown by the 
jutting boughs and long graceful limbs upon the 
lower portions of the foliage. 

“Occasionally we passed a palm-tree—cocoa- 
nut, or areca—the most graceful of vegetables, the 
Venus of the botanical world. Its slender stem 
never in the geometrical frigidness of exact per- 
pendicularity, but always bending gracefully as it 
ascended a little to one side, and then counter- 
balancing the curve by another stretch in the op- 
posite direction above—its slender stem, I say, 
Yeryapparent and unique, as it made its way up- 
wards towards the sky. The umbrella-like leaves 
Which hang lengthily drooping from the summit of 
he palm-tree, are beautiful to look upon at any 
time, but most beautiful when the moon bathes 
them in a flood of light. Like so many sparkling 
green ribbons, the divided leaf. droops at the ex- 
fremities in graceful semicircles, catching the 
moonbeams to glow in them brilliantly, and casting 
their own fairy-like proportions upon the ground 

th, on which each leaf is pictured out in black 


? 


We may now leave our readers to the book 





—as many of them, at least, as know how 
to skip with discretion. The good solid folks 
who make it a matter of conscience to read 
all that is given them to read, will assuredly 
have to doze and yawn both before and after 
enjoying the many good things which these 
pages undoubtedly offer to their perusal. 








Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. 
Bogue. 

Cratacroox Castle is a pleasant old house, a 
few miles from Edinburgh, at the base of the 
wooded slopes of Corstorphine Hill. Jeffrey 
lived in it for the best part of his life, and 
from the days when ‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk’ drew attention to the brilliant 
company of wits and sages who used to con- 
gregate there around the sparkling editor of 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ down to the time 
when the hard-working Lord of Session sought 
repose in its woodland walks, the old walls 
have echoed to the voices of the best and 
brightest spirits of the country. Legend or 
romance, however, there is none to lend a 
charm to the place, which, if it had a voice, 
might have much to tell of the “ wit combats” 
of the past generation, but of anything more 
sanguinary or fatal not a word. What 
Gerald Massey had found in Craigcrook 
Castle, therefore, to justify a volume of verse 
was a problem, to the solution of which we 
looked forward with some curiosity, but with 
little hope. The volume before us soon ex- 
tinguished both. It might have been chris- 
tened by any other name, and the pervading 
want of purpose, which probably made the 
selection of an apt title impossible, has been 
equally fatal to the composition of the poems of 
which the volume consists. Mr. Massey says, 
in a note,—“ ‘ Craigcrook Castle’ may be read 
as a continuous poem, or divided into separate 
poems ;” but this is true in no other sense 
than as the same may be aaid of any volume 
of miscellaneous verses. If Mr. Massey 
started with a plan for a consecutive series of 

oems, he must have early lost sight of it. 

he truth more probably is, that most of: the 
poems were, in the first instance, written 
without any reference to each other, and 
strung together afterwards by the very 
slender connexion to which we will presently 
advert. 

At Craigcrook Castle, now occupied by an 
Edinburgh lawyer, well known for his fine 
literary taste and vagnees powers of mind, a 
company of guests of both sexes are supposed 
to be assembled. The season is spring or 
early summer—it is hard, from Mr. Massey’s 
descriptions to conclude which. The guests 
spend the day, each according to their fancies 
—some in wandering among the woods, some 
in playing at bowls, and drinking a ve 
extraordinary kind of potation, to wit, “old 
ale with ruby flame in it”—some in clusters 


upon green knolls, telling tales—others in 


wandering down to the neighbouring sea- 
shore, till the day draws on to a close, which 
the poet thus not very happily describes :— 


“ Now sunset burns. A sea of gold on fire 
Serenely surges around purple isles ; 
O’er billows and flame-furrows day goes down. 
Far-watching clouds with ruby glimmer bloom ; 
A scattered crowd, that on its face still wears 
The splendid light and life of some brave show. 
Dews swarm upon the flowers like silent bees, 
And quiet fireflies glittering in the grass. 
Husht woods grow solemn dark; the blue peaks fade ; 
Weird mists rise white, and gracious Twilight comes. 
Sweet is the mystery of her loveliness ; 
And all things feel her dim divinity.” 


In introducing fireflies as a feature of a 
Scottish twilight, Mr. Massey announces 


a fact contrary to all experience. 





The pas- 
sage is full of obscurity, and it may be said 
that, according to strict grammatical con- 
struction, the poet is not ¢ eable with this 
preposterous blunder, but that his object 
really is to liken the dews to fireflies. This, 
however, is only to lift him from one horn of 
a dilemma to the other, for, if such be his 
intention, what becomes of the truth of his 
imagery? That “dews swarm upon flowers 
like quiet fireflies glittering in the grass,” is 
a proposition which the author himself will 
not venture to maintain. 

Despite the attraction of the “dim 
divinity of this particular twilight,” lit up by 
fireflies of which we never heard before, ex- 
cept in the tropics, the guests begin to think 
of making themselves comfortable within 
doors :— 

“*Now for a rouse within the house, and there 

Shake off the purple sadness of the night,’ 

Cried one: ‘Come let us a Symposium hold, 

And each one to the banquet bring their best 

In song or story; all shall play a part,’ ” 

Mr. Massey’s portrait-painting is much too 
vague to convey a clear idea of the party, 
who may, perhaps, recognise themselves in 
his descriptions, but who are mere formless 

hantoms for the rest of the world. Surely, 

owever, even among that motley company, 
the peet was singular in the bad taste which 
dictates the lines immediately following those 
just quoted :— 

“So rapturously we hailed lord of the feast 

Our great Messiah in midwifery, He 

Who wrestled with the fiend dumean pain, 

And stands above the writhing agony. 

Like Michael with the dragon “neath his heel; 

Who is in soul—Love riding on a lion; 

In body—a Bacchus crowned with head of Jove.” 

Dr. Simpson—for it is impossible to doubt 
that the great exponent of the uses of chloro- 
form is meant—will scarcely thank the poet 
for presenting him under such an aspect, and 
would, we are satisfied, be the foremost to 
condemn the irreverence of the line we have 
marked in italics, and the tendency to similar 
unseemly trifling with the most sacred images, 
of which we have with pain noted several in 
the present volume. ere follow some more 
lines of vigorous compliment to this great 
northern hero of “ the soft obstetric hand ;” 
and then we are told— 

— “he broacht our garrulous Hi: 2, 

And round and round the chalice went till morn ;” 
which is, doubtless, a paraphrastic way of 
saying that they sat drinking whisky-punch, 
as only Scotchmen can, into “the sma’ 
hours.” 

This much is certain, that if they talked as 
Mr. Massey has written, they must have 
been the most extraordinary party that ever sat 
round a table. No common powers of en- 
durance could have survived so much verse 
and so little matter. The mere mention of 
the topics will satisfy anyone of this. The 
| aa Idol were ye other words, the 

eath of a pet child, takes twenty pages to 
dispose of. Lady Laura, who weds a poor 
genius—a theme long since wornthreadbare— 
exhausts twenty-three more. Glimpses of 
the War, consisting of lyrics upon Alma, 
Inkerman, &c., engross - e 
Bridegroom of Beauty, x one a morbid 
visionary, creeps t “six pages. 
Crane bums the Table, in the shape of a 
few love songs, trip rather more i 
through only sixteen; and the last twenty 
are devoted to Only a Dream, in parts of 
which the misery of a mariage de convenance 
is sketched with so much power and pathos, 
as to inspire a profound regret that the 
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writer should not always write with equal 
simplicity of feeling and of language. 

It will have been seen from this description 
that the plan of the book is not happy. It is 
with deep regret we feel bound to declare 
that the execution is not more so. Mr. 
Massey’s former book was so full of promise, 
and his story so interesting, that the eyes of 
all lovers of poetry were turned with anxiet 
to his future. e see, toc, from the dedi- 
cation, that this volume has been written 
under depressing circumstances, and to have 
spoken well of it would, therefore, have been 
doubly delightful. But it would be doing 
Mr. Massey a wrong to fan him into the 
belief that this is an advance upon his former 
volume. It is unquestionably the reverse ; 
and there is no single poem or passage in it 
which can hold rank with his Lines upon 
Hood, or others which might be cited. 

In Mr. Massey’s former volume the traces 
of originality and strength were not to be 
mistaken amid much that was crude and 


shapeless, and in doubtful taste. Here we. 


read little more than the echoes of what has 
been already written by the leaders of the 
spasmodic school. The themes are badly 
chosen, and the treatment is full of affectation. 
There is not one poem which attaches itself 
to the memory, scarcely indeed aline. This 
is the penalty which Mr. Massey must pay 
for the desire to write fine things, instead of 
telling what he has to say in the simple and 
direct way in which all strong feelings or 
valuable thoughts are sure to express them- 
selves, if a writer will forget himself in his 
subject. Unhappily, with the school to which 
he has attached himself, to write poetry seems 
to consist in writing what is not only not 
prose, but as far away from common lan- 
guage as possible. Given any subject, the 
effort seems to be to present it in a form the 
most unlike that in which it would naturall 
suggest itself to the mind, and to invest it with 
vague emotions which find no response in the 
bosom of any healthy-minded reader. Poetry 
with these writers is not the expression, in the 
ake and most beautiful language, of the 
thoughts and feelings which, if not com- 
mon to all men, are at least recognised, 
when put before them, by all men as 
true, but a sort of kaicidoscope, in which 
the morbid questioninys and indefinite long- 
ings of a self-icicuring consciousness are 
presented in a glare of tawdry imagery. The 
school fancies itself profound, when it is only 
unintelligible. It »has not produced one 
poem, which has made any man, woman, or 
child either wiser or better. It writes lyrics, 
which vibrate neither on the lips nor in the 
heart, epics of more than epic dreariness, 
dramas without character, incident, or pas- 
sion. It reels off blank verse, as Manchester 
men turn out cotton stuffs, by the piece. Its 
wer of verbiage is infinite, and keeps the 
igh-sounding words of the language from 
dropping into desuetude. It uses grand 
words, and thinks itself sublime. Its writers 
have all the conceits of Cowley without his 
ed of thought. Aping the luxuriance of 
eats, they give us in lieu of his exuberant 
richness only a — accumulation of meta- 
phors, each of which strangles the other. The 
quaintness which in our best writers is ex- 
ceptional, is with them the rule. They are 
rich in the frippery of the poet’s craft. “The 
pomp and prodigality of heaven” is broken 
down by them into fantastic similes. All that 
is most beautiful in earth, sea, and air, is gal- 
vanized into an unnatural vitality, to illustrate 


their fantastic conceptions. Stars, roses, 
violets, flare through their pages, till they are 
as gay and unlike nature as the scenes of a 
ballet ; and if the poet gets hold of an idea, 
he is sure to dress it out in a motley robe of 
metaphor as ill-assorted as the garments of 
a Maid Marian. Why Mr. Massey should 
attach himself to the knot of egotists who 
compose this school it is hard tosay. He 
has powers beyond those of the men whom he 
has chosen for his models, and it may yet be 
time for him to recede, and to do justice to 
his genius by the study of the real masters of 
the art of song, and a severer censorship of 
his own productions. 

It would be easy to cite specimens from 
these pages of the worst vices of the school 
to which we have alluded. Of its irreverence 
we have already given one specimen. Here 
is another from some verses on the Battle of 
Inkerman :— 

*To the mighty Mother England came the radiant Victory 

With laurels red, and a bitter. cup like Christ’s last agony.” 
The metaphor here is as inaptas it is profane, 
as indeed is usually the case where writers 
seek such illustrations to lend force to their 
feebleness. Mr. Massey, too, is given to the 
coinage of new words, such as “ greenth,” a 
hideous birth, which ought to be smuggled 
out of sight as fast as possible. He also 
connects epithets which are applicable to 
one sense with the objects of im: as, for 
example, “purple perfume,” a vice of style 
which has ceased to have even the stimulus 
of novelty. The homeliness of his images 
would sometimes be amusing but for the 
absurd magniloquence of the phrases, thus :— 

“ Even so I linger o’er my perfect day, 
Whose fruitful round of ripe and crowded life 
In its sole glory summed a golden age ; 
Whose stirred precipitate sweetens all my days,” 

Whereby Mr. Massey’s days, in the aggre- 
gate, are suggested to the reader as a cup of 
tea, sugared with one “ bright guatinsler 
day, which he stirs probably with the spoon 
of memory. 

What again is to be said of such a passage 
as this P— 

“ And lying shell-like on our shore o’ the world, 
Thinking to music played by hidden hands, 
We are caught up to listening ear of Heaven, 
That leaneth down maternal meek to hear 
Our inner murmurs of the eternal sea.” 


This will no doubt be extolled by the ad- 
mirers of the spasmodic school as very fine, 
but it requires no analysis to show that it is 
utter nonsense. The “inner murmurs” of an 
human being caught up in such an extraordi- 
nary manner would certainly be of anything 
but a poetical character. 

A blackbird singing is thus described :— 

“That blackbird with the wine of joy is mellow, 
And in his song keeps laughing, he’s so jolly, 
To think how summer pulps the fruit for him.” 

Did the gleesome notes of a blackbird 
towards sundown ever before suggest to 
mortal mind the idea that he was tipsy? But 
what follows is scarcely less strange :— 

“ His apple-tree hath felt the ruddying breath 
Of May upon her yielding leafy lips, 
And broke in kisses trembling for delight ; 
Look how her red heart blushes warm in white !” 

To talk of the “yielding leafy lips” of a 
tree is not good poetry, but it is at least com- 
prehensible; but how a tree could have 
“broke in kisses,” is a puzzle which, if Mr. 
Massey can solve, it is certain no one else 
can. The last line is equally mysterious. 
We may look, but how we are to sce a red 
heart, if it is ‘‘ blushing in white,” is more 
than we can tell. 

When Mr, Massey has to paint a human 








. . ° 
being he is not more happy. Here is one 
of the guests at Craigcrook Castle :— 

** And stately Charmian with her grander calm, 
Like a Greek Goddess Statue that had raised 
The veil of being in some diviner dawn, 

And yearning Love did woo her in 0 Woman, 

His burning kiss budding her dainty rose ; 

With merry melting mouth and subtle eyes, 

And warm heart smiling her white silence through, 
She rose up in her crown the Queen of Smiles 
With all the old majesty, unweeting of 

The old worship conscious hear ss in silence pay ; 
Our English vesture cannot mask her mould, ) 
Above her brow the star of Genius shed 

A tender radiance in her night of hair,” 

This description, so far as we can compre. 
hend it, is self-contradictory. The first part 
is irreconcilable with the latter. But, indeed, 
the whole thing is vague, verbose, and com. 
monplace; Mr. Massey could have turned 
out a much better portrait, had he studied 
the features of the lady more closely, and 
determined to write no word that did not 
help to give an essential trait to the likeness, 
But the words are manifestly picked up at 
random, and thrown heedlessly about; a 
splashy daub, and not a life-like portrait, is 
necessarily the result. If, instead of Mr. 
Dobell, Mr. Massey would study Mr. Tenny. 
son, he might learn valuable lessons in this 
branch of his art. Let him look at the two 
lines in which Lillia in The Princess is 
stamped with immortal truth,— 

“A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she,” 
and try to master the secret by which a perfect 
idea of a charming woman may be suggested 
in the sweetest imagery, at so small a cost of 
words. 

Of the better portions of the book the fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen :— 

“IN THE DEAD UNHAPPY MIDNIGHT. 

‘Tis Midnight hour, and the dead have power 

Over the wronger now! 


He is tortured and torn by the crown of thorn 
That hath fallen from the suicide’s brow. 


“ Wind him around in the toil of thy charms; 
Nestle him close, young bride! 
At the midnight hour he is drawn from thy arms; 
Thro’ the dark with the dead he must ride, 


“The rose of her mouth is red-wet, red-warm: 
She smiles in her heaven of calm. 
Tost! hurried! and sered in a pitiless storm ; 
Slumber for him hath no balm. 
“He feels that ghostly groping alon 
The corridor of p Asay . 4 
And a dark desolation lightning-lit 
Is his face by ghastly gleams! 
“Love's cup flushes up for his crowning kiss, 
With his lip at the burning brim! 
Lo, the dead uncurtain his bower of bliss, 
Stretching wild arms for him! 
“ Wind him around in the toil of thy charms; 
Nestle him close, young bride, 
Yet, at midnight hour he is drawn from thy arms; 
Thro’ the dark with the dead he must ride. 
“ And the dark hath a million burning eyes, 
yy All of his secret tell! 
And the whispering winds are damnéd fiends 
That hiss in his ears of Hell! 
“Warm in her bed the young bride lies, 
Breathing her peaceful breath: 
Dead mother and babe with their drownéd eyes 
Stare dim thro’ the watery death. 
“Tis midnight hour and the dead have power 
. Over the wronger now! 
He is tortured and torn by the crown of thorn 
That hath fallen from the suicide’s brow.” 


Mr. Massey must write better than this if 
he is to win a niche for himself in the gal- 
lery of poets. There will, no doubt, be 
many to praise the fine lines which may be 
here and there culled from the present 
volume; and it would have been easy for us 
to have fallen into a similar vein of f 


praise. It is because we believe he is capable 


of higher and better things that we condemn 
these verses as a failure. They are an effort 
in a direction wholly wrong, and the sooner 


| Mr. Massey feels this the better for his future. 
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At the close of his dedication he says, “In 
other years, God willing, I may win a touch 
more certain, and a larger reach, upon a harp 
oftenser strings.” Let him beware of the 
“oftenser strings.” His strings are 
already too tense; the strain and effort are 
slready too manifest in all he does. Let him 
think Pies of his instrument and more of his 
theme. Choose that well, meditate it long, 
water it with the dews of the heart, and 
when the product is ripe, it will bud and 
blossom of. itself freely and freshly, and all 
will welcome the fruitage for its fragrance and 
its beauty. Mr. Massey should be above 
writing verses to be read and forgotten. 








Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends. 
Bell and Daldy. 
ArcnzoLoey is generally considered a very 
and uninteresting study, and it must be 
owned that antiquaries have often done their 
best to justify this opimion. There exists a 
large class who store up facts of the most 
trivial character, as a pet magpie does pebbles 
and small coins—not for any use to which 
they may become subservient, but from the 
mere instinct of hoarding; while of the real 
character of the times they profess to study 
they neither possess, nor care to possess, any 
accurate and life-like knowledge. Disquisitions 
on some piece of crockery, endless genealogies 
of county families, or extracts from their 
household-books, showing how many mutton- 
chops and mugs of ale the waiting-gentle- 
women had for breakfast, have really nothing 
inthem to awaken the emotions, or even to 
exercise the reason ; and. when a man is pos- 
sessed with the desire of communicating these 
interesting facts to his friends and acquaint- 
ance, he cannot be much surprised if-he’’is 
generally considered a bore. 

But there is another, and a very different 
class, who are archeologists because they 
desire to trace in the annals of bygone times 
the various phases through which the human 
mind has passed, to note the development or 
decline of literature, the arts, of political, 
ee hical, and religious knowledge at 

ifferent periods of the world’s history, and 
to draw from the records of the past the 
experience which may enable them to solve 
the problems of the present and of the future. 
To do this we must have imagination to 
throw ourselves into a state of society dif- 
ferent from that in which we live, and to 
invest it with such reality that we can 
appreciate its difficulties, and the -efforts 
which were made from time to time to over- 
come them. ‘To students of such a spirit 
archeology is the handmaid of history in its 
highest acceptation, not as a collection of 
isolated facts, but as a record of the inner life 
of society in all ages. 

To this latter class of archeologists we think 
we may assign the author of the volumes be- 
fore us. They consist of a collection of simple 
stories, some classical, some medieval, and 
some modern, connected by very lively pro- 
logues, and evincing a kindly appreciation of 
ancient manners. The form of the book is 
itself medieval. Whether it was that the 
Germanic nations who imparted their peculiar 
character to. the middle ages were peculiarly 
addicted to story-telling, or that their fabliaur 
have been more fortunate in being preserved 
than those of the Greeks and Romans, it is im- 
“opey tosay; but certain it is that the num- 

tof their quaint and pointed historiettes 


which have come down to us is infinite. Many 


of these may be found in the ‘ Gesta Roman- 
orum,’ and in ‘ Barbazan;’ but hundreds 
still lie entombed in the MSS. of our public 
libraries, though they are every day being 
brought to light by the labours of individual 
antiquaries both in France and in this 
country, or published in collections by anti- 
quarian societies. This love of story-telling 
may be still observed in the peasantry of 
France. We have often been present at the 
veillées, as they are called, when the young 
men and women of the village assemble in 
the warm cow-house of some large farm, and 
the latter spin or knit by the light of a single 
candle, while the former relate in turn such 
fabliaux as formed the basis of the 
‘Decameron’ and the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 

This is substantially the plan followed by 
our anonymous author. A number of idle 
tourists, of various nations, professions, and 
pursuits, from continually meeting each other 
in the galleries of Rome, Florence, and 
Naples, gradually become acquainted, and 
form a little society. They assemble once a 
week at each other’s houses, where they 
exhibit such objects of interest as they have 
sre up; or they make excursions to cele- 

rated places; but always wind up the pro- 
ceedings with an exquisite petit souper, and a 
tale, the subject of which has generally been 
suggested by the objects exhibited and the 
conversation which ensued upon it. The 
author, who acts as their secretary, records 
the proceedings and the tale; and of selections 
from these the book consists. 

The first story is characteristic of the pur- 
suits of the bibliophilist by whom it is 
related. A M. Dubois d’Erville devotes his 
life and energies to the task of recovering the 
lost books of Livy, which he is convinced 
exist in some palimpsest. After years of 
unsuccessful toil and expatriation, he returns 
to Paris, and actually discovers the long-lost 
words of the Patavinian,’ under a medieval 
treatise on theology ; but in the very torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his exultation, his 
house is broken open for the sake of the silver 
bindings of his MSS., and the precious parch- 
ments are abstracted. He succeeds, however, 
in tracing them to-a manufactory of gelatine ; 
but it is only in time to learn that they have 
been boiled down to stiffen the jellies and 
blanc-manges of the Parisian gourmets. There 
is much classical erudition scattered through 
the tale, which is enlivened by an underplot 
of love between the lovely daughter of the 
enthusiastic Dubois and a handsome young 
cousin, who is a clerk in the gelatine manu- 
factory. 

The next story, called ‘ The Crimson Drop,’ 
is told by the botanist, and relates to the first 
introduction of the fuchsia into this country 
by a sailor, whose wife, rather than sell the 
little cutting which her absent husband has 
left with her as a keepsake, endures all sorts 
of privations, and is rescued from misery by 
the return of Jack in the nick of time. It 1s 
somewhat in the style of Mr. Dickens’ stories. 
We almost incline to concur with the botanist 
in the observations with which it closes :— 
¢ And I like such truly popular names (as the 
Crimson Drop),’ continued the narrator, ‘in 
spite of the pall of science. I can never 
bring myself to call ‘Widow Wail’ Fritellaria 
meleagris; nor that pride of cottage gardens, 
the ‘ Mountain Snow,’ Arabis verna; nor the 
‘Ox-lip,’ Primula elatior ; nor the ‘Daisy,’ 
Bellis perennis; no, nor the ‘ Crimson Drop,’ 
Fuchsia cocceriea.” We never hear a 





gardener talking of his “ calceolarias” without 





regretting the graceful feeling which dictated 
the picturesque names of ‘ Lady’s Slipper,’ 
‘Lady’s Fingers,’ ‘ Maiden’s Hair,’ where all 
that is most sweet and beautiful in nature 
was connected in the mind and language of 
the vulgar with her who was the most “ highly 
favoured” of created beings. 

The numismatist’s story is intended as a 
rebuke to the: supercilious contempt with 
which we too often treat foreigners, especially 
when they seek an asylum in this country. 
It is full of interesting and useful informa- 
tion, of which the following may serve as an 
example. After stating that coined money is 
of comparatively recent introduction, the 
author continues :— 

“Tt is true that gold and silver were used at a very 
early period asa convenient substitute for direct 
barter; that is, instead of exchanging so much 
land or so many oxen, a certain weight of gold or 
silver was given as an equivalent. Thus we read 
in the Jewish Scriptures, that Abraham weighed 
to Ephron the silver he had named, ‘ four hundred 
shekels of silver, current money with the merchant.’ 
In that translation the silver is incorrectly called 
money; which it could not be, for it is distinctly 
stated that it was weighed, and a certain weight given, 
—not a certain number of pieces. [We are not sure 
that this is conclusive, for we have often seen 
bankers’ clerks, when issuing large sums in sove- 
reigns, weigh, instead of counting them, to save 
time.] It is well known that Homer does not 
mention coined money, which he would not have 
failed to do if it had existed in his time; but, on 
the contrary, he always speaks of a kind of barter. 
As when he mentions that the common price of an 
ox was a bar of brass three feet long, and that a 
woman,—it is well none of the gentle sex are pre- 
sent, said the numismatist, looking round with a 
smile,—that a woman who understood several use- 
ful arts was sold for four such bars, or four oxen. 

‘‘ Bars or spikes such as these, continued the 
speaker, when adjusted to a special size, formed 
a kind of link between weighed money and true 
coins, for they passed by tale, that is, by counting 
their number, instead of by weight. At this point 
in the history of money, it is interesting to observe 
that the names of such bars or spikes were at a 
later period transferred by the Greeks to their 
positive money in those of the two principal Greek 
coins, which, as you all know, are the drachma and 
the obolus, the latter name being that of a small 
bar or obelisk, and the former expressing a handful, 
or siz, which was the exact number the hand could 

; thus, in the real coinage which followed the 
rude state of exchange by means of bars, an obolus 
naturally became the sixth of the drachma. It is 
supposed, continued the numismatist, that the first 
positive coins, that is to say, pieces of metal of 
convenient size, adjusted to a particular weight, 
and guaranteed to be of that weight, as well as the 
required purity, by the stamp or seal of an acknow- 
ledged government, were struck either by the 
Lydians or by the Asiatic colonies of Greece. 
That great historical event, he continued, the first 
positive coinage, whether of Greek or Lydian origin, 
took place only seven or eight centuries before the 
Christian era. * * * In such specimens as I 
pointed out before, there is only one impress, or 
type, on one side; the reverse, or back, exhibiting 
merely the indent .caused by the punch in driving 
the face of the coin into the die. We may trace 
in an extensive series of the earliest ancient coimages 
all the gradations by which the punch-mark at the 
back became first symmetrical, then more or less 
ornamental; and in the course of these observations 
we may note at the same time every degree in the 
advance of the art displayed in the devices, from 
the rudest archaism to the almost unapproachable 
perfection displayed in the grand Syracusan medal- 
lion which has been exhibited this evening.” 

‘The English Archzologist’s Story’ is an 
account of the discovery of the gold-fields of 
Australia by a political convict named Blake, 
who fell a victim to the tyranny of a certain 
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oe? secretary. This appears to be 
ounded on a fact recorded in the ‘Sydney 
Guide’ for 1856. The Surgeon’s Story is based 
upon an anecdote related of the Emperor 

mmodus; it is not a pleasant one. The 
Young Painter’s is prettily told; but it turns 
on the hackneyed incident of a rescue, by the 
lover, from Italian banditti, and the conse- 
quent gratitude of the father of the lady, and 
removal of all obstacles to the happiness of 

young people. 

Prince Metternich is said to have observed 
that he never knew a diplomatic difficulty 
which might not be covered with a table- 
cloth: even the imaginary crapulations of the 
‘ Noctes Ambrosianz’ contributed not a little 
to put the English reader in good humour 
with the company. The archzologist’s pictures 
in this line are more appétissant than the 
Ettriek Shepherd’s haggis and Glenlivet. 


“At the accustomed hour, refreshments were 
ne thpgc the details of the little collation having 
n | gye son superintended by M. d’Arvillac 
himself, whose exquisite taste in such matters was 
proverbial, and truly worthy of a laced and pow- 
dered marquis of the ancien régime. And yet the 
delicacy of the repast could not on that occasion 
withdraw the attention of the guests from the sub- 
ject they had been discussing. Those fragmental 
remains of two human existences—that remnant 
of a young female form, with the amulet still lying 
on its breast, and those companion bones, with the 
poisoned blade still lying by their side, gave rise to 
trains of thought, and to conjectures, which formed 
the only subject of conversation during the repast, 
the recherché elegance of which remained unnoticed, 
a circumstance at which M. Jasmin, the travelling 
valet, cook, and general factotum of M.d’Arvillae, 
felt infinite disgust. For genius, real genius, had 
been lavished upon the concoction of that miniature 
banquet, which was fast disappearing without the 
enunciation of a single appreciatory remark. Yet 
its exceedingly complete disappearance, and that 
too in an incredibly short space of time, [the guests 
must have forgotten the maxim, copieusement et 
lentement] bore such unconscious testimony to its 
excellence, that the rising ire of M. Jasmin became 
considerably mollified; and before the empty 
plates and dishes were fairly removed, that excellent 
person, remarkable for his austute and searching 
analysis of characters and impressions, perceived in 
the features of his master’s guests such undeniable 
signs of that gentle exhilaration, that genial epanou- 
issement, which only a really succulent and truly 
excellent repast can produce, that he was satisfied.” 
Then follows the story called ‘The Field 
of May,’ in which the mystery of the two 
skeletons, with the poisoned sword and the 
bones of the mice, is explained by the jealousy 
of gc some Queen of Chilperic, King 
of the 8. In the prologue to the 
‘Spaniard’s Second Story’ are some excellent 
remarks on the use of colour in sculpture and 
architecture, and further on, a disquisition 
which shows that the author can understand 
and appreciate the ethereal and unearthly 
beauty of medieval art. But we are surprised 
to find an author, apparently well read in the 
literature of the periods he wishes to depict, 
falling into the vulgar error of calling every 
ecclesiastic a priest, and every illuminated 
book of devotions a missal. At page 92 we 
find Gondulph, a deacon, marrying the hero 
and heroine, an office which could have been 
eet by a priest only. The deacon, 
ondulph, then sets out on a journey, and 
before he has travelled many miles he is called 
a “worthy priest ;” in the next sentence he 
is degraded from the priesthood ; in a few 
lines further on he is restored, and finally 
returns to his former office of deacon. In 
short, the two orders of priest and deacon are 





es, enn confounded, whereas they were, 
and are, perfectly distinct. If a man was a 
deacon he ‘could not be a priest, and vice versd. 

Again, at page 217, a Spanish lady is made 
to drop her missal in church. ow, the 
missal is a large book containing the rubrics, 
epistles and gospels, offertories, graduals, 
&e., and the ordinary and canon of the 
mass, used only by the priests in saying 
mass, and utterly unintelligible to lay persons 
generally, and especially to a young lady, who, 
if she used a book at all, would have been con- 
tented with a few short prayers or litanies. 
In another place we are told of a “family 
missal,” ornamented with a portrait of the 
owner. In short, the author follows, in this 
respect, the practice of the sellers of old 
books, who apply indifferently to missals, 
breviaries, Hours of the Blessed Virgin, and 
all books of devotion which happen to be 
illuminated, the specific name of “ missal.” 
These are, perhaps, unimportant mistakes, 
but they betray a want of familiarity with 
the details of an institution which entered in- 
timately into the manners, art, philosophy, 
and laws of the middle ages, and without a 
knowledge of which, therefore, the historical 
student can scarcely proceed a step in his in- 
vestigations. The study of medieval church 
history is not attractive, but it is as neces- 
sary a branci: of medieval archzology as the 
feudal law itself. 





A Manual of the Sea-Anemones commonly 
Sound on the English Coast. By the Rev. 

George Tugwell. Van Voorst. 

Wuat is a sea-anemone? was a question 
which a few years since not one in a hundred 
persons, not professed naturalists, could have 
clearly answered. Vaguely it was known 
that it was a zoophyte, one of those exist- 
ences in the border territory between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but whether 
most nearly allied to a fish or a seaweed, few 
could give a satisfactory decision. There is 
not quite so much ignorance now-a-days in 
regard to the objects of natural history. 
Popular handbooks and lectures have made 
people of the working world more familiar with 
the pursuits of naturalists, and with many of 
the wonders which it is their delight to study. 
Nor is it by books and teaching alone that 
this knowledge of science is being diffused. 
Maseums and zoological gardens have re- 
vealed to the wondering multitude the very 
objects of which they had heard, and in- 
cited curiosity for further knowledge while 
affording present gratification. The most 
recent and remarkable addition to this mode 
of popular instruction is that by which the 
wonders of marine life are exhibited to the 
dwellers in the country and cities. Aquaria 
or vivaria are becoming common ornaments 
of the drawing-room, their inhabitants vying 
in form and colour with the most gorgeous 
and delicate flowers of the woods and gardens ; 
while at the sea-side the visitor is tempted 
with absorbing interest to the rock pools and 
coral caves, finding new forms and new de- 
lights in every living structure and resplen- 
dent association of colours. 

Mr. Tugwell, supposing his readers entirely 
unacquainted with natural history in its scien- 
tific form, and addressing them only as novices 
in the delightful study, “begins from the 
beginning” in his account of the sea-anemones. 
He judges that an uninitiated lover of nature 
would gather no very clear conception from 
the definitions even in the very best and 
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most popular books of reference, where the 
sea-anemone is described as “‘ a radiate animal, 
—an actiniform polyp. Body single, fleshy, 
conoid, fixed by its base. Locomotive mouth 
in centre of upper disc, surrounded by one or 
more series a conical, tubular, retractile 
tentacula.” ‘*There,—what do you think of 
that? Supposing you had never seen a sea. 
anemone, do you believe you could go down 
instantly to the rocks, and bring back a spe. 
cimen or two without any difficulty ?” The 

author confesses that he could not, and there. 

fore proceeds to translate into vernacular all 

the learned terms in the definition. He ex. 

plains how all objects are either organic or 

inorganic; how the organic are either animal 

or vegetable; how the animal kingdom ig 

divided into vertebrates, articulates, molluscs, 

and radiates; how the radiates are divided 

into polyps, acalephs, and echinoderms ; and, 

lastly, how olyps or true zoophytes are 

divided into fodrahisnts, asteroids, and. heli- 

anthoids. The subdivision being reached to 

which the sea-anemones belong, the author 
proceeds to separate them from their m- 
merous relations, continuing the same form 
of popular exposition :— 

‘‘Having settled that the animal in questionisa 
Helianthoid, we ask two questions :— 

‘Is he partly covered with a hard shell or 
coating of lime, firmly fixed to the rock ? 

‘*Tf so, he is a coral; and we pass on. 

“¢ But is his body fleshy and covered with a skin 
harder than the rest of him ? 

“If so, then he is not a coral, and we ask a few 
more questions about him :— 

‘¢1, Are these single polyps found to be united, 
not on a common stem, but by a thin band of flesh 
at their base, something like the runners of straw- 
berry plants ? 

‘*TIf so, he is a Zo-anthus (‘live-flower’), for a 
plate of which I may refer you to Mr. Gosse’s new 
work on Marine Zoology. 

‘©2. Are these polyps entirely single, not joined 
in any way? 

“Tf so— 

‘¢ Are his tentacles (long feelers or arms sur- 
rounding his mouth) in tufts, like patches of 
mignonette round a flower-bed, or in circles with- 
out any break in them ? f 

‘*If the former be the case, the specimen 1s a 
Lucernaria, and lucerna means ‘a lamp,’ and 
therefore the name is (as usual) descriptive of 
these tentacles hanging round the creature, like 
lights in a chandelier. 

“If his tentacles are in regular circles, he 
belongs to the ‘family’ of the Actinoids, or ‘ sun- 


when you took him out of the cool depths of his 
rock-pool, and every tentacle shot out its many- 
coloured lights among the pink corallines and the 
dark tresses of the sea-weeds.” 


Here, as in other pursuits in life, the objects 
themselves will to many be of less account 
than the pleasures incidental to the search. 
Who would not enjoy an excursion such as 
the stirring breezy one at Ilfracombe, de- 
scribed in the following poetical strain P— 

“Let us go down to the rocks together. It is 
a glorious afternoon in the early summer time. A 
cool sea-wind is blowing from the westward ; and 
the vertical sun-blaze is quenched from time to 
time by solitary masses of soft white cloud majes- 
tically rolling in from Lundy, or dimmed by those 
delicately-barred and fringed troops of cirri which 
are sailing in the upper current of air from the far- 
off line of the Welsh Mountains. Yesterday a 
heavy ground-sea was surging in from the Atlantic, 
but now a scarcely perceptible rise and fall of the 
waveless tide is swirling among the distant peaks 
of rock, and playing with the sea-weed tangles, as 
a strong man with the glistening tresses of the wife 





| of his heart. 


beams’—a name which forcibly recals the animal . 
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«The tides are at their ‘spring,’ with a fall of 
two-and-thirty feet, and another hour will bring 
us to the flood—what more, then, can a naturalist 
desire? Let us go. Suppose we leave the Prome- 
nade and the Tunnels to our friends—especially 
him of the ‘practical’ mind—and climb yonder 

of hills, where seven Torrs, like seven fair 
‘ewels in a king’s crown, sun-emblazoned, beau- 
tiful, girdle this pleasant valley, and hush the din 
of the shore-breakers on stormy winter nights. 
Across the fern-hidden, wandering, many-voiced 
Wilder. Past the hazels and the hawthorns, and 
the meadow-grass, where the corn-crake shrills in 
the land, day and night, his dry and carking ditty. 
Under the furze copse, where the heavy-scented 
glories of its golden blossoms are gleaming, where 
the crisp purple heather and the climbing scarlet 
tangles of the dodder and the fresh green volutes of 
the young fern-leaves, yield a home and a happy 
‘pleasaunce’ to the insects, and the birds, and the 
countless, restless troops of the rabbits, who, among 
the well-known mazes, hold perpetual holiday. 
Another step, and we stand on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, and look down upon the grey rocks, a 
hundred feet beneath us, and faintly hear the quiet 
breathings of the sunlit sea. We will follow this 
sheep-track, which winds round the edge of the 
cliff—a dangerous path enough on winter evenings, 
when a heavy gale is blowing from the westward, 
and the long Atlantic rollers are breaking in foam- 
clouds on the shore, But there is no hazard on 
this quiet afternoon, so onwards, rapidly and fear- 
lessly ; and now we descend the triangular slope 
of Torr Point, carpeted with the slippery, shining 
grass of the sea-thrift, and fringed with the white 
campion blossoms and the salt foliage of the sam- 
phire. Here then let us pause ; and whilst we rest 
on this lichen-covered rock, which forms the 
weather-beaten base of the Point, we will settle the 
plan of our campaign against the Anemones, and 
talk over the arms and ammunition which we 
have brought with us for our expedition.” 


We fear that many amateurs will here part 
oupeny with the zealous naturalist, and we 
shall certainly not run the risk of frightening 


‘the reader attracted thus far, by quoting any 


of the details about the tools and impedi- 
menta of the zoophyte hunter. A double- 
headed hammer, a long chisel, an oyster 
knife, a putty knife with a long round point, 
an old ivory paper-knife, and a small net— 
these are the offensive weapons enumerated by 
Mr. Tugwell. Then come the bottles and 
zine cans, and other contrivances for carrying 
off the spoil. Further, the author has the 
honesty to apprize his reader that little can 
be done without a powerful lever, in the 
shape of a crowbar, for displacing the large 
weed-covered fragments of rock lying at the 
verge of the ebb-tide,—places of refuge un- 
disturbed in the roughest weather, and there- 
fore-the resort of all the rarest and most deli- 
cate anemones. Of two parties which left 

Tracombe for Lundy on one occasion, one 
with a man and crowbar, and the other in 
this respect unarmed, the latter returned 
almost empty-handed, while the other party 
with the representative of the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners in two hours obtained mar- 

ous treasures :— 

“For instance, they procured numberleas 
Varieties of the ‘ thick-skinned’ anemone, him of 
the opal spots and the myriad-coloured arms; two 
varieties of ‘the gem ;’ two of ‘the daisy ; two 
of the beautiful ‘snowy anemone; one of ‘the 
orange-disked,’ and two of ‘ the orange-tentacled,’ 
anemone, neither of which varieties had been pre- 
Viously discovered on this coast ; one of ‘ troglo- 
dytes,’ of which more hereafter ; and then there 
Were divers animals of higher organization, which 
I Will only name in the hope that some other natu- 
ralist will be tempted to explore the same prolific 

lunting-ground, Here they are, and I must pre- 
mise that the creatures are far more beautiful than 


their names:—Doris Johnstoni, Chiton margina- 
tus, Plewrobranchus plumula, Botryllus violaceus, 
Ophiocoma rosula, A sterinagibbosa, Echinussphera, 
Pentactes pentacta, Terebella conchilega, and many 
more. Now, almost the whole of these treasures 
were lying snugly concealed under big stones, 
which nothing but a bar of iron could have moved.” 


But we promised not to dwell upon any of 
the discouragements to this branch of study, 
and so say no more about the difficulties of 
procuring the sea-anemones, when it is not an 
extraordinarily low tide, and when a navvy 
with a crowbar is not within hail. Naturalists 
who face trouble and discomfort in their pur- 
suits are always amply rewarded, as was the 
author in a midnight trip to the rocks :— 


“Tf the naturalist be sufficiently enterprising to 
go down at twelve o’clock at night with a lantern 
to the rocks, he will be repaid for his exertion. On 
such an expedition two facts struck me as worth 
recording: one that all the ‘gems’ were in full 
blossom ; the other that every anemone, and espe- 
cially the thick-skinned, were much more easily 
detached than in the day-time : though in perfect 
flower and in full activity, they readily yielded to 
the slightest force. In about half-an-hour my col- 
lection exceeded that of an ordinary afternoon.” 


What is to be done with the anemones 
when they are brought safely home, in what 
receptacles they should be lodged for the 
sake of their own health and their owner's 
observation, and all necessary information as 
to marine vivaria and the management of 
their inhabitants, will be found in Mr. Tug- 
well’s pretty manual. A list is given of the 
ya commonly met with on the English 
shores, with charmingly printed coloured 
illustrations. The chapter on habits con- 
tains much curious and interesting matter. 
These zoophytes are not quite so undemon- 
strative and destitute of expression as their 
low organization would lead us to imagine. 


“Let us begin with the ‘common’ anemone, 
Actinia mesembryanthemum. He is of a sluggish, 
apathetic, saturnine disposition, and when taken 
prisoner will frequently retire within himself with 
a dogged determination which nothing but frequent 
applications of fresh sea-water can remove. - When 
in a state of freedom, unlike other species, he 
chooses the sides and summits of rocks which are 
totally deserted by the tide at low water, and re- 
mains obstinately contracted while the sun shines 
down upon him, and dries him up into a ball of 
purple slime ; sometimes he is to be found ina 
current of running water, and then he partially 
opens, and appears to enjoy himself, but seems to 
take little trouble to place himself in such favour- 
able situations. He will remain closed, in cap- 
tivity for days or weeks, and give no other signs of 
vitality beyond a regular secretion of a coat of 
mucus, which will need careful removal in order to 
maintain the purity of the water.” 

Of more lively disposition and restless 
character is the daisy anemone, Actinia 
bellis :— 

“He is lively, sociable, easily pleased, active, 
amiable. As soon as we settle him in his new 
quarters, he will shoot out his white threads in a 
moment of pardonable irritation, but very quickly 
recovers his temper, and expands his fat disc and 
innumerable tentacles in a state of perpetual bloom, 
He moves but little, and that slowly, about his 
tank, but when touched contracts instantly, and 
presently opens himself out again, or festoons the 
edge of his disc in numberless graceful curves and 
lines of beauty. He is fond of the society of his 
own species, and he will congregate with his rela- 
tions in a shady corner, and flourish amicably and 
continuously without giving his owner any anxiety 
about his well-doing or his prospects.” 


All the other species seem to have peculiar 
habits, and it is no license of the imagination 








to assert that a distinctive disposition is ins 
variably included in a specific character :— 


**The ‘cave-dweller’ is analogous to the bat 
and the owl in his habits. During the day it is 
generally torpid, retiring, if possible, beneath the 
shelter of a stone, and collapsing into a pale pink 
or olive-green ball, but at night it wakes to life, 
elevates its body into a columnar form, and expands 
its disc and tentacles. 

“The ‘gem’ is fickle and lethargic. He shuts 
himself up as if he wanted the colouring of his 
speckled body to be noticed and admired, though 
the markings of his disc are no less beautiful. He 
takes no trouble about fixing himself in new 
quarters, but lies indolently on his side, and lazily 
puts out a tentacle or two in case any tit-bit should 
happen to float by within his reach. 

“One word about Anthea cereus, our eccentric 
acquaintance ‘ Legs.’ I am inclined to think that 
he possesses a philosophic mind of a very high 
order. He is always contented and cheerful and 
active, and makes the best of whatever situation 
he finds himself placed in. As soon as he is 
thrown into a glass or tank he lies sprawling and 
kicking about at the bottom for a short time, ap- 
parently in a state of no small bewilderment, but 
quickly recovers himself, and climbs rapidly up the 
sides of the receptacle, where he fastens himself 
just under the water-line, so that he can sweep the 
under surface of the air with his long tentacles, 
and these he is always waving about in all direc- 
tions with a graceful sweeping or a quick Jerking 
motion, so that a colony of these animals in fu 

health resembles a forest of poplars tossing and 
heaving in a whirlwind.” 


It is very probable that as the species have 
well-marked habits, so may individual speci- 
mens have special dispositions, which may be 
pleasantly viewed as peculiarities of character 
and temper. Zoophytes may therefore some- 
times become, and are really fast becoming, 
household pets, as entertaining and beautiful 
of their kind as many other higher members 
of the animal kingdom. Cockatoos are quite 
getting out of favour, and even canary birds 
are less in request than formerly. Mr. 
Tugwell’s charming little book will add much 
to imcrease the growing passion for Sea- 
Anemones; and his pleasant treatment of their 
history will go far to make even Gosse and 
Kingsley, look to their laurels. 





Modern Greece: a Narrative ofa Residence 
and Travels in that Country; with Observa- 
tions on its Antiquities, Literature, Lan- 

wage, Politics, and Religion. By H 
4. Baird, M.A. Low, Son, and Co. 
Tur Philhellenic enthusiasm, which the 
burning words of Byron so much helped to 
foster in this country, has long since passed 
away. Declamations about Greek freedom 
now excite little emotion, and even the victory 
of Navarino is remembered with bated satis- 
faction. By the alliance of England with 
Turkey, and the sympathy of the Greeks 
with Russia in the late war, this revulsion of 
feeling has been completed. But the Greeks 
themselves had already forfeited the good opi- 
nion of their once zealous admirers. Their in- 
testine quarrels, and their passive submission 
to Bavarian rule, have proved at least how 
exaggerated were the hopes entertained of 
their destiny as an independent nation. Yet 
we believe that the reaction from Philhel- 
lenism is in risk of being carried too far, and 
that due allowance is not made for circum- 
stances that ought to be justly considered. 

With Russia plotting through the court and 

the priesthood ; the governments of Western 

Europe jealously watching any disturbance 

of “the balance of power;” and the country 
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» | districts all the ladies wear, the native costume ; 
here probably one half have adopted the 
and ape the newest French fashions. 
men, however, there is 
to the native dress, which is certainly much the 
more picturesque of the 
In the dress of the lower orders at Athens 
there are some striking peculiarities :— 
“Most of the lower class retain the nautical 
trowsers, differing from the Turkish in that, whereas 


both legs are thrust through one large blue sack 
im such a way that the 


sometimes a broad 


The belt is made a general receptacle 
for pistols and daggers, 


give the stranger an impression of insecurity, aug- 


carrythem. On the promenade, as well as in society, 
the Greek generally carries a string of beads, fre- 
quently of large size 


turally mistake for a rosary until informed that it has 
no religious significance, 


thing to occupy the fingers, while the 


in calm conversation, the beads pass slowly through 


rapidity. Playing with his beads, which are apt 
to distract the attention of a foreigner, thus comes 
to facilitate the utterance of a Greek 
public speaker 
them in his forensic efforts,” 
The Athenian ladies, 
love of Parisian dress, 
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“On the day appointed by the ueen, 
to the palace, and were ushered ‘ints aver 
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various Greek documents 
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He then retired ; 
interval returned and ushered ug j 
joining presentation-room, 

*‘Queen Amelia was standing near the centre 
of the room, which, though on no 8reat scale of 
magnificence, was handsomely decorated and fur. 
nished. She was attired very tastefully : 
was not remarkable for costliness, and she wore 
but little jewellery, i 
though well formed, 








the crowned heads of Europe. 
thirty-two or three she had, 
lost much of her former beauty. . 
hind the queen was the grande mattresse, Madame 
Pulsky, who, during the entire ceremony of pre- 
sentation, stood in the Same spot, immovable as a 
statue. 
“On entering the room each individual bowed 
profoundly, and then all Tanged themselves in the 
form of a crescent, occupying positions Correspond- 
ing to their official rank. Mr. Colocotroni first 
presented Mr. Marsh ; and i 

vanced, stood for some five or ten minutes engaged 
in conversation with him. 
accompanied her along the line, introducing each 
one in succession. To the superior officers a few’ 
questions were addressed, which had to be inter- 


for the most part, 
a single interrogatory ; and that related to their 
own department of naval service. The captain of 
the marines, for instance, wag merely asked how 


The chapters on the modern Greek language 
and literature are full of interesting matter, 
but it would lead into too great detail if 
Wwe were to open up any of the discussions 
upon the grammatical forms, and the syntax 
aad the pronunciation of modern Greek. 
A separate chapter treats of the ballad 
poetry of modern Greece, and especially 
the kleftic odes and songs, the influence of 
which was great in keeping alive the s irit of 
national independence, and in accomplishing 
the success of the revolution. The klefts or 
guerilla leaders of the revolutionary war 


formed the burden of these modern Pindaric 
songs:— 


**Since the Revolution, many of the more dis- 
tinguished chiefs have risen to honourable posts 
under the government, while the rest have resumed 
more peaceable occupations, 
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cary h ary heroes, though framed upon the model of 
the more ancient class of ballads.’ 


The present ballad poetry is of a more 
ful cast, and sometimes represents the 
= poetry of ancient Greece :— 

“Atheneus and other ancient authors tell us 
that the return of the swallow was hailed by the 
Greeks as the harbinger of spring. Special hymns 
were composed in its honour ; and those who sang 
them claimed a slight present from their auditors. 
A similar practice still obtains. On the first day 
of March, troops of children may be seen tripping 
forth from the village school-house in holiday attire, 
gad carrying a branch or rod, on which a rough 
wooden figure of a swallow is perched. At every 
door the juvenile procession stops, to sing a wel- 
come to the swallow, whose coming they represent 
as introducing joy into the household, and hasten- 
ing the festivities of Easter. From the praises of 
the swalloy, they next turn to beg a present of 
money or eggs, some for themselves, and the 

ter part for their master. 

“On St. Basil’s day, the first of the new year, 
similar parties of children wander from house to 
house. On this occasion their songs are not unlike 
those of the first of March. They consist chiefly 
of addresses to the family, each one of whom 
receives the honour of a separate song; and they 
conclude with an ode to St. Basil. In lyric pieces 
of this description but slight literary merit may be 
expected. Naturalness and: a striking similarity 
to the popular songs of the ancients, as far as they 
have come down to us, are often combined with 
great homeliness of diction.” 

In Byron’s time the prose literature of 
modern Greece was scanty. Of fifty-five 
Greek writers, many of whom were then 
living, not above fifteen touched on anything 
but religion. The notices of the present 
writers in Dr. Baird’s book show a very dif- 
ferent state of literature. There are*sitill, | 
however, some branches in which little pro- 

ss has been made. The want of text- 

oks, both in literature and science, for aca- 
demical use we have already mentioned. In 
eatery the pride of ancient Greece, there is 
special dearth of authorship. A translation 
of Goldsmith’s ‘Greece’ is the text-book in 
all the common schools of the kingdom, and 
the ancient history of the nation is chiefly 

own by compilations from Grote and other 
English writers. The work of Tricoupi on 
the ‘Revolution’ is worthily one before un- 
occupied field of historical study. Bouchon 
and Finlay are the authorities on the mediz- 
val history of Greece. 

Mr. Baird omits dates throughout his book, 
but from various events which he describes as 
an eye-witness, we gather that his visit was in 
1853, and subsequent interpolations in the 
journal bring the narrative down more nearly 


in the summer of 1855 the American Govérn- 


tion for injuries sustained by their consul, Dr. 
King, and the results of that trial have been 
mportant in asserting the principles of tolera- 
tion and of freedom as embodied in the consti- 
tution. The spirit which the Americans 

play in protecting their citizens in distant 
parts of the world might often be imitated 


account of this affair, and in his general 
Temarks on political subjects, Mr. Baird 


lin regard to the foreign policy of their 
Nation. 
The account of the Hellenic Church, the 
National Education, and the University of 
ens, we reserve for a separate notice. 
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Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the Adjacent 
Regions: a Journal of Travels in the year 1852, by 
Edward Robinson, Eli Smith, and others, By Edward 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. John Murray. - 

Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, By the late 8S. T. 
Coleridge. A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. 
Collier's folio, 1632, and an Introductory Preface, By 
J. Payne Collier, Esq. Chapman and Hall. 

The Eighteenth Century; or, Illustrations of the Manners 
and Customs of our Grandfathers, By Alexander Andrews, 
Chapman and Hall. 

The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, Doctor 
and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. By Henry 
Morley. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Voice and Vocal Art: a Treatise written for the use of 
Teachers and Students of Singing. By Sabilla Novello. 
J. Alfred Novello. 

A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles. Part 1. 
By Philip Henry Gosse, F.ES. Van Voorst. 

t and 


English’s Folk dgate Guide. With Illustra- 
of Free- 


tions and a Map, Folkestone: J. English. 
Topics of Jurisprudence ected with Conditi 

dom and Bondage, By John C. Hurd, New York: D, 
Van Nostrand. 








THERE is no work more rich in materials for 
elucidating the topography, geography, and anti- 
quities of Palestine than the ‘ Biblical Researches’ 
of Dr. Robinson, of New York. This work, the 
fruit of thirty years’ preparation, and of two visits 
to the Holy Land, is now concluded, by the publi- 
cation of the journal of the latter tour, made in 
1852. The volume is complete in itself, but is to 
be rather regarded as a supplement to the two 
volumes that have previously appeared. Dr. Ro- 
binson’s researchesand discoveries are so wellknown 
and appreciated, that the announcement of this 
completion of his work in a permanent form will 
be universally welcomed. As a book of reference 
it is invaluable, and will prove a fertile store- 
house of facts for Biblical expositors. 

The object of Mr. Andrews’s volume is to col- 
lect into a general view the chief peculiarities in 
manners, dress, in-door and out-of-door usages, 
literature and occupations, of the English of the 
last century. It appears to be carefully executed, 
but we cannot pronounce confidently upon that 
point till we shall have examined its details. 

In his Life of Cornelius Agrippa, Mr. Morley 
has opened up much new materiel, and drawn a 
character which will be new to most readers, who 
have hitherto regarded Agrippa only as a magician 
and impostor of the middle ages. Mr. Morley 
shows that there is no historical foundation for the 
numerous romantic traditions which have come 
down to us respecting the acts and sayings of the 
old philosopher, who was a conjuror only in the 
sense of having been a wise and good man. The 
biograpky is in many respects very striking and 
interesting ; but we must take another opportunity 
of entering upon it at large. 

To the series of theoretical works, original and 
translated, in ‘ Novello’s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge,’ is added a Treatise on 
Voice and Vocal Art, by Sabilla Novello, contain- 
ing an exposition of the anatomy and physiology 
of the organs of the voice, and practical directions 
ifor their exercise and improvement. It is a sen- 
sible and suggestive treatise, which no intelligent 
student of singing can read without profit. In 
Novello’s Theoretical Series have already appeared 
translations of some valuable foreign treatises, 


such as Cherubini on Counterpoint and Fugue,. 


Dr. Marx’s Course of Musical Instruction, Dr. 
Crotch on Musical Composition, Catel on Har- 
mony, Fetis on Choirs and Chorus Singing, Berlioz 
on Modern Instrumentation andj Orchestration. 
Nine treatises have appeared, and a practical series 
of works to be simultaneously published has com- 
menced with Rink’s Practical Organ School, and 
Carl Guhr’s book on Paganini’s Art of Playing the 
Violin. If the plan of this twofold series can be 
carried out, the works will form a most complete 
library of musical literature. 

The Second Part of Mr. Gosse’s Manual of 
British Marine Zoology comprises the Mollusca 
and Vertebrata, the Radiata and Annulosa having 











number of figures in this volume is exactly the 
same as in the former one—339, and as each genus 
is illustrated, the genera of the British marine 
Fauna in the sub-kingdoms described in the two 
works would appear nearly equal. Of the figures 
the larger part are original, and many of them 
drawn from living specimens. The authorities are 
given from which the other plates are copied. 
Many of the figures are mere outlines, and poorly 
executed, but in general their accuracy of form 
may be trusted. ‘The descriptions are necessarily 
brief in a small manual of 230 pages, but re- 
ferences are given to the best scientific works, to 
which Mr. Gosse’s book may serve as a useful in- 
troduction, 

English’s Handbook to Folkestone and Sandgate, 
compiled by J. S. Mackie, Esq., F.G.S., describes 
the principal objects of interest to visitors. A 
map of the adjacent country, and hints for excur- 
sions, help to make the book acceptable, and it is 
a district which has many attractions to the natu- 
ralist, the antiquary, and the lover of coast 
scenery. 

Mr. Hurd’s treatise on Topics of Jurisprudence 
connected with Conditions of Freedomand Bondage, 
discusses various points of abstract legal science ; 
but its immediate interest arises from the applica- 
tion of these principles to the difficult and ano- 
malous circumstances of the American States in 
regard to slavery. The materials for the solution 
of the legal perplexities of the subject will be 
found in Mr. Hurd’s elaborate tract, which is 
intended to be introductory to a formal treatise, 
entitled, A View of the Laws of Freedom and 
Bondage in the United States. 


New Editions. 

Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, and Physical 
Geogruphy. By David '!. Ansted, M.A., F.RS., &e, 
Second Edition. Van Voorst. 

Elements of Modern History. By Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
Fourth Edition. A, and C. Black. 

Or Professor Ansted’s Elementary Course of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Physical Geography— 
one of the most complete and compact text-books 
in any department of science—a second and im- 
proved edition is published. The special merits of 
the work, in addition to the gereral value of its 
matter, consist in the range of subjects embraced, 
the clearness;of arrangement, and the directions 
how to connect scientific results with practical 
applications. It is therefore well fitted to be an 
educational manual for geological students, and 
for men of various professions, in which some 
practical knowledge of the structure and the 
surface of the earth is required. In a copious 
glossary appended to the work will be found expla- 
nations of technical terms used in mining and 
other arts, as well as scientific geology and phy- 
sical geography. In this edition a former appendix 
on Indian geology is embodied in the text of the 
work. 

The Elements of History, by Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, formerly Professor of Universal History in 
the University of Edinburgh, still maintains its 
reputation as an excellent text-book for historical 
students. In its original form the outline of 
ancient and modern history concludes with the 
Revolution of 1688, the work being divided into two 
parts at the date of the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire. To adapt the work to the use of schools 
these divisions are presented in two separate 
volumes, and the modern history, which is contained 
in that now published, is continued down to our 
own time. Utility being the sole object, there is 
no call for special criticism on the style of this new 
part of the work, which contains a large mass of 
historical information, and a sketch of the history 
of literature and science during the last century 
and a balf. A similar chapter in the original 
work of Tytler, on the progress of literature and 
science during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has been extended and recast, advantage 
being taken of the labours of Hallam and others 


been contained in Part I. By a singular coinci- | who have illustrated that subject since Tytler’s 
dence, which the author states is accidental, the | time. 
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Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
The Worthies of St. Dunstan’s: a Lecture. By the Rev. 
Andrew Burn Suter,B.A. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
Commercial Morality ; or, Thoughts for the Times, Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 


Fourth Annual Report of the Committee of the ‘Free Public 
Library and the Derby Museum of the Borough of Liver- 
pool, Presented to the Town Council, 

From the parish chronicles and various biogra- 

phical and historical sources, the Rev. Mr. Suter, 

one of the curates of the church, has compiled a 

very interesting lecture on the Worthies of St. 

Dunstan’s in the West. Without going back to 

older and less authenticated records, the author in- 

troduces ‘‘the exiled preacher and reformer, 

Tyndale ; the munificent and filially affectionate 

Dame Anne Packington ; our liberal and pious 

Vicar Dr. White ; his talented and eloquent suc- 

cessor Dr, Donne; his friend, and your fellow 

parishioner, ‘honest yet meek Izaak Walton, the 

Master of Anglers and one of the choicest of 

writers ;’ his successor, the quaint, stern, and con- 

sistent Praise-God Barebones ; ‘ the silver-tongued 

Bates ;’ the Childs and Hoares, the founders of 

the banking system, and of the firms of those 

names ; the far-famed and well-founded reputation 
of Samuel Johnson ; and, lastly, the fervent and 
awakening appeals of Romaine, seconded in the 
world by the benevolent and Christian schemes of 

Joseph Butterworth and his excellent associates.” 

Of these and other ‘worthies’ pleasant or remark- 

able facts are reported, and useful lessons drawn 





from their lives and histories, 

successive revelations of fraud and crime in 
the cases of Cole, Davidson, and Gordon, Strahan, 
Paul, and Bates, the brothers Sadleir, and, more re- 
cently, the Royal British Bank directors, have sug- 
gested a homily on commercial morality, of the low 
state of which these exposures would appear to be 
symptoms. The writer of the pamphlet states 
that these flagrant cases give less sad ground for 
reflection than the diffused existence of a low 
standard of morality and honour among mercantile 
men, the result of love of money and’ various 
temptations. Illustrations are taken from the 
history of various railway companies, joint stock 
banks, insurance offices, and other mercantile 
speculations of the day. There may be much 
truth in the author’s statements, but his appeals 
are not likely to have influence on those already 
infected by the moral disease which he describes. 
A useful hint of warning may reach the reader of 
some parts of the tract. , 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Liverpool 
Free Library and Derby Museum presents 
@ favourable view of the prosperity of the In- 
stitution. Both as regards the museum and the 
lending library the statistics are most gratifying. 
The daily average number of visitors to the 
museum is 524, or nearly 107,000 in the year, a 
considerable proportion Satay excursionists from 
distant districts. The number of volumes issued 
in the reference library has been 153,169 against 
131,912 in the preceding year. Of the conduct 
of the readers, and the care taken of the books, the 
Report speaks with praise. An analysis of the 
volumes taken out in different departments shows 
that readers of light literature predominate ; but 
a fair proportion appears of books of a more in- 
structive kind. In the lending library, out of 
364,347 books lent in three years, only four have 
been permanently lost. About thirty volumes in 
each year disappear or are injured, but these are 
replaced, with the exception of the trifling number 
already mentioned. These statistics may be in- 
teresting for comparison with the experience of 
similar institutions elsewhere. 





List of New Books. 


Adlara’s Vignette Modern School Atlas, small 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Andrewg’s Alexander) Eighteenth Century, post 8vo, cloth, 9s 
Bagster’s paragraph Bible: Genesis, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
—_—_—_—— Exodus, 2s. 

Psalms, 2s. 6d. 

Boy's Own Book, square 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

British Tariff, 1857, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Collier’s (J 


us Agrippa, by H. Morley, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Cyclopedia of Pritish: Biography, illustrated, post 8vo cloth, 5s. 
History and Geograpby, 5s 








joquence: Political Oratory, 2nd series, post8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. 
. P.) Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, 8vo, 12s. 


Teverell, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. ° 

Elton’s (Sir A. H.) Poems of Past Years, feap. vo, cloth, 3s. 
Encyclo. Metrop., Vol. 34: Chronological Tables, Ancient, cl., 5s. 
_—_—_oOo 5: —— —————-——_ Modern, cl., 58. 
—_—_ 36: Maurice’s Medieval Philosophy, cl., 5s. 
English Harmony of the Four Gospels, fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. 
Fleming on Aconite, reduced, 3s. 6d. 

Gamgee’s (J. 8.) Researches in Pathological Anatomy, &c., cl., 9s. 
Hart’s Hymns, feap 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Hill’s (P. G.) Modern British Poesy, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Horne’s Introduction, 1th edition, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 43 13s, 6d. 
Lee’s (H.) Kathie Brande, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
MeBurney’s (J.) Student's Handbook of Medieval History, cl., 5s. 
McEwen’s Types of Scripture, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Marsden’s (J. L.) Notes on Homeopathy, 2nd edition, 1s. 
Mayhew’s (H.) Peasant Boy Philosopher, fcap., cloth, 6s. 





—— 7 — — Wonders of Science, 2nd edition, feap., cloth, 6s. 
Nelson’s School Atlas, 8vo, half bound, 5s. 

Nicholson's New Guide for Carpenters, new edition, £1 1s. 
Oxenden’s(A.) Pathway of Safety, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Porter's (Miss) Scottish Chiefs, 12mo, boards, 2s. 

Quin’s Historical Atlas, 4to, half bound, £2 12s. 6d. 

—— ———— royal 8vo, half bound, 12s. 6d. 

Royle’s (Dr. J. T.) Materia Medica , 3rd edition, feap., 12s. 6d. 
Speir’s (Mrs.) Life in Ancient India, square 8vo, cloth, gilt, 15s. 
Stewart's (J.) Outlines of Discourses, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Stratford Shakspeare, 10 Vols., cloth, £1 5s. 

Swiss Family Robinson, new edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tendrils in Verse, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Testament, Greek, with Notes; The Four Gospels, £1 Is. 
Thomson's (D.) Class Book of Latin Synonymes, Is. 6d. 
Thorneycroft’s Memoir, by the Rev. J. B. Owen, crown Svo, 5s. 
Three Little Kittens, 4to cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Voltaire’s Histoire de Empire de Russie, 18mo, sewed, 2s. 
Williams’s Characters of the Old Testament, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Wright (H. G.) on Headaches,'2nd edition, feap., sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Wyld’s Philosophy of the Senses, reduced, 3s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE STEREOSCOPE. 
(To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.) 


Srr,—Permit me to correct some very erro- 
neous statements respecting the Stereoscope, 
made either by yourself or some anonymous 
correspondent, in your last number. 

1. You state in your first paragraph “ that 

I claim for myself the honour of perfectin 
the stereoscope.” It is utterly untrue that 
ever made such a claim. I claim only to be 
the inventor of the Lenticular Stereoscope, 
and to have given the true and demonstrative 
theory of the instrument, which Mr. Wheat- 
stone failed in attempting, and has acknow- 
ledged his failure, (Phil. Trans. 1838, 
p- 360). 
2. You say “we are at a loss to know 
the reason of Sir David Brewster’s unwil- 
lingness to admit the scientific claim of Prof. 
Wheatstone to this invention.” I am equally 
at a loss, for I have always admitted Mr. 
Wheatstone’s claim to the invention of the 
instrument, and Mr. Elliot has done the same. 
See my TZreatise on the Stereoscope, p. 18, 
and also p. 20, where I distinctly state that 
“Mr. Elliot had no intention of depriving 
Mr. Wheatstone of the credit which was justly 
due to him.” 

3. You assert that I call Mr. Elliot the in- 
ventor of the stereoseope. Mr. Elliot was not 
the inventor of the stereoscope, and I never 
said he was. Mr. Elliot invented a stereo- 
scope, and so did Mr. Wheatstone, and so 
may other persons have done, either before 
or after Mr. Wheatstone. Mr. Wheatstone 
had the advantage and the corresponding 
merit of constructing his stereoscope, and 

ublishing an account of it before Mr. Elliot. 
But if Mr. Elliot knew nothing of what had 
been done by Mr. Wheatstone, he is as truly 
the inventor. 

4. You conclude your article by saying 
that “ the historian of science only can take 
account of an invention when it is made 
public.” The person that ventures to make 
such an assertion can know little of the his- 
tory of science or of its historians. The 
history of science in ali its branches is preg- 
nant with such accounts. Did your corre- 
spondentever hear of the invention of fluxions? 
Although Sir Isaac Newton did not make it 

ublic till many years after Leibnitz had pub- 





ed the same invention, yet he was able to 











prove that he invented them before the Ger. 
man philosopher, and every Englishman 
regards him as the first inventor. In like 
manner, if Mr. Elliot could prove as distinctly 
as Newton did that he had invented the 
stereoscope before Mr. Wheatstone, he must 
be regarded asthe first inventor, without de- 
rogating from Mr. Wheatstone’s merits as 
the second inventor, and the first publisher 
of the invention. 
5. Youquote a sentiment of Prof. Tyndall's, 
that “he has no doubt that about a year sub. 
sequent to Mr. Wheatstone’s discovery, Mr, 
Elliot arrived, in an independent manner, at 
substantially the same result.” But a man 
may invent, and often does invent an instru. 
ment which he never constructs. Mr. Elliot 
claims to have invented the stereoscope in 
1834; so that if Prof. Tyndall wakes Mr, 
Elliot’s word for the construction, he is 
equally bound to take it for the invention, 
It appears, however, from a passage in Mayo’'s 
‘Outlines,’ and which I never saw or heard of 
till recently, that Mr. Wheatstone was ac- 
quainted with the method of obtaining relief 
from binocular pictures, so that he has antici- 
pated Mr. Elliot, who, in the history of 
science, will still have the credit of an inde- 
pendent inventor. 
6. When it became my duty to write the 
history of the Stereoscope, I corresponded 
with Mr. Elliot, and received the most pre- 
cise details respecting his invention, and I 
afterwards saw his instrument and the re 
markable though rude binocular landscape 
which it threw into relief. I could not fora 
moment doubt that he had ‘invented a stereo- 
scope, as he stated, in 1834, and constructed 
one in 1839. His character is too high to 
suppose that he claimed an invention which 
he had not made, and all who know him will 
continue to give him the credit due to an in- 
dependent inventor. 
. You state that the writer in ‘The Times,’ 
which was myself, “ admits that Mr. Wheat- 
stone published the principle of the stereo- 
scope in 1838.” True; but I have proved that 
the principle of the stereoscope was pub- 
lished by Galen and Baptista Porta of Aguilo- 
nius, hundreds of years ago, though they had 
not invented a method of applying it. Mr. 
Elliot never claimed the principle of the in- 
strument, believing, what is beyond a doubt, 
that it was generally known to optical writers 
that we saw bodies in relief by the union 
of right and left eye pictures of them. I 
am, &c. D. Brewsrer. 

St. Leonard’s er St. Andrew’s, 

Oct, 22nd, 1866. 


*," Sir David Brewster states that he is only now 
aware of the publication of Mr. Wheatstone’s in- 
vestigations on binocular vision, in ‘ Mayo’s Phy- 
siology,’ in 1833. Thus Mr. Elliot’s supposed 
meditation of the subject in 1834 is acknowledged 
to have been anticipated. But more than this. 
‘Sir David Brewster is the last person,’ says Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, in a letter in ‘The Times of the 
20th inst., ‘who ought to have advanced them 
(Mr. Elliot’s claims to invention in 1834), sinee I 
can show, from our correspondence, that he was 
aware, so early as 1832, that at that time I was 

reparing for publication my memoir on the sub- 
ject.’ It only remains for us to add, that Mr. Elliot 
has himself again disavowed all title to the 
priority of invention. Writing to the ‘ Pabone gee 
newspaper, Mr. Elliot says, ‘‘To the invention 0 
the instrument I lay no claim ; for however early 
the period at which I may have contemplated the 
construction of it, the rightful claimer of every dis: 
covery is the first publisher of it, and in this case 
that is Professor Wheatstone.” 
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The facts of the case may be thus summed up. 
In 1852, an article in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ 
drew attention to the stereoscope as invented by 
Professor Wheatstone. Mr. Elliot thinking it was 
then brought forward as a new invention, wrote to 
say that he had made a similar instrument in 1839. 
It was then pointed out to him that the article in 
1852 was a reprint of Mr. Wheatstone’s paper on 
the subject in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1838. Mr. Elliot at once wrote to acknowledge his 
mistake, and renounced all claim to priority of 
invention. There the matter rested till Sir David 
Brewster, as the historian of the stereoscope, 
asserted that Mr. Elliot must still be the inventor, 
because he “ had resolved to make an instrument,” 
or, as Sir David Brewster expressed it in his letter 
in ‘The Times’ last week (under the signature A), 
“he contrived it” in 1834. But again this ground 
is cut away by Professor Wheatstone referring to 
hispublished views in ‘Mayo’s Physiology,’ 1833, 
and his correspondence with Sir David Brewster 
himself in 1882. We have no wish to detract from 
the merit due to Mr. Elliot’s independent researches, 
but they ought not to have received prominence to 
the detriment of Professor Wheatstone’s rightful 
dlaim as the first inventor. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO 
TENERIFFE. 


Tur Peak of Teneriffe will henceforth have 
scientifie celebrity as well as geographical 
rnown. As the barometric experiments of 
Pascal made the Puy de Déme a classical 
mountain for all time, though already notable 
from its geological structure, so the astrono- 
nical expedition to Teneriffe will invest with 
historical interest the giant peak of the At- 
lantic. The Report of the Expedition, by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, on his return last week to this 
country, will be perused by scientific men 
with as much interest as was Saussure’s cele- 
brated narrative of his experimental encamp- 
ment on the high Alps. 

On the 20th June, 1856, Professor Smyth 
embarked on board the yacht Titania, which 
had been kindly placed at his disposal by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. The port of 
Santa Cruz, the chief town of the island of 
Teneriffe, was reached on the 8th July, and 
m the 10th the vessel was sent round to 

va, more convenient from its proximity 
to the mountain for the landing of the instru- 
ments and materials, which were contained 


large and ponderous. All the packages were 
safely landed, and preparations made for the 
seientific campaign. 
The immediate object of the expedition 
was to determine how far astronomical ob- 
servation may be improved by the elevation 
of telescopes into the higher regions of the 
timosphere. Along with this main problem 
the opportunity would be obtained for various 
rvations and experiments in meteorolog 
md other departments of physics. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Smyth took with him, besides 
astronomical instruments, including the 
great Pattinson equatorial, all manner of scien- 
apparatus for turning to the best ac- 
count his sojourn at a lofty elevation. Much 
interest having been awakened among scien- 
men, valuable suggestions were offered, 
the use of important instruments ten- 
The Astronomer Royal, Mr. Pattin- 
fn of Newcastle, Professor Stokes, M. 
jot, Mr. Nasmyth, Captain Fitzroy, Dr. 
lee, and Admirals Beechey, Manners, and 
W.H. Smyth, are named as being thus 
fate or instrumental in forwarding the ob- 
of the expedition. 


For a rigid solution of the main astrono- 
mical problem, three statioas ought to have 
been chosen, one at the base, the second half 
way up, and the third at the summit of the 
Peak, and such in fact had been recommended. 
To carry out this idea Orotava was previously 
selected as the first station, but a change of 
plan was soon found necessary. This town 
and the surrounding country were at this 
season under a constant cloud, so dense and 
persistent, that all hope of astronomical ob- 
servations was removed. A higher station 
was therefore required, and after considering 
the form of the mountain, the height of the 
local clouds about it, and the directions of the 
prevailing winds, being assisted also by the 
local and scientific knowledge of Mr. Charles 
Smith of Orotava, the site for the lower 
series of observations was fixed for Guajara, 
. — 8870 feet high, on the south of the 

eak. 

Leaving Orotava on the 14th of July, the 
ascent towards Guajara commenced, with a 
baggage train of twenty-seven horses and 
mules. The untoward discovery by this time 
had been made, that the form, size, and weight 
of the boxes of the great Pattinson equatorial 
were unsuitable to thetransport of thecountry, 
and their conveyance being pronounced im- 
practicable, the instrument had to be left be- 
hind. The regret was only diminished by 
the hope that the smaller and more portable 
Shoupthenka equatorial of the Edinburgh 
Observatory would suffice to test the astro- 
nomical qualities of the atmosphere. The 
graphic narrative of the ascent from the coast, 
and of' the establishment of the observatory 
at Guajara, we must give in the Professor's 
own words :— 


“Travelling, then, with our cavalcade, we began 
to ascend the long slope above Orotava, on what 
appeared to be a densely clouded day; but, after 
pushing on for some hours, we had penetrated and 
finally risen above all those clouds, the cumuloni of 
the north-east trade wind, at the height of above 
5000 feet. This was immediately a realization of 
one of the astronomical advantages of elevation ; 
for the sun now shone out hot and clear from a 
dark blue sky, unspecked by a particle of vapour— 
a state of things, too, which the characteristics of 
the plants and the dryness of the soil we were 
entering on proved to be the rule and not the ex- 
ception of that upper region. 

‘* Still ascending the slope, the ancient valley of 
Tavro, we entered by the portal through which its 
tumultuous lava streams once escaped, the great 
retama dotted basin of the old crater, at an eleva- 
tion of 7100 feet. Under the eastern and southern 
walls of this we skirted along for several miles 
leaving the cone of the Peak on the west and 
north ; and, finally, ascending through a pass in 
the southern wall, we climbed the hill of Guajara, 
encamping that night among the trachyte and 
pumice blocks with which its summit is strewed. 

‘The morning showed that we were on the 
highest point of land in the island, except the Peak 
itself, which rose about three miles to the north of 
us, thus leaving the horizon clear east and west, 
where some of our observations were to be made, 
But, the site being open and exposed to every 
wind, and with a deep precipice, part of the old 
crater wall, running along the northern side, our 
first exertions were directed to securing the station 
by building stone walls about the tents. To this 
end we procured native assistance, and erected also 
an optical room, a meteorological shed, and a tele- 
scope enclosure. At the same time our friend, 
Mr. Goodall, in Orotava, attended so untiringly 
and effectively to all our wants in the way of horses, 
men, provisions, &c., that we were soon enabled to 
turn all our attention to scientific employments.” 


The nights were almost constantly clear, 











and the purity of the atmosphere was abund- 
antly proved by the brightness and definition 
of the stars examined. In proof of the ad- 
vantage of the elevation, Professor Smyth 
states that the limit of vision of the Sheep- 
shanks telescope was extended from stars of 
the 10th to those of the 14th degree of ci 
nitude ; and as to fineness of definition, whi 
at Edinburgh he had never seen good images 
of stars in that instrument, at Guajara it ex- 
hibited such clear and perfect stellar disks 
as he had never before seen in any telescope 
at or near the level of the sea, 

The astronomical conclusions as to the 
purity of the atmosphere were confirmed by 
other observations, some of them attended 
with unforeseen and untoward accidents. A 
radiation thermometer was broken in a few 
minutes by the intense power of the sun, for 
which its maker in foggy England had made 
no provision. Two other thermometers that 
had been prepared according to Arago’s ideas 
and the greater strength of the sun in France, 
though marking 180°, were insufficient to 
register the extraordinary intensity of the 
solar rays, for by 10 a.m. the top of the scale 
was reached, and the upper bulb began to fill 
to an unkndéwn extent. Still more unfor- 
tunate was the fate of an actinometer belong- 
ing to Professor Airy, which, when opened on 
the mountain, was found to be injured in its 
most important part, the internal thermome- 
ter, as well as to have leaked. Means having 
been extemporized of getting over these difli- 
culties, and observations on the solar radia- 
tion commenced, on the second day the 
shrinking of the wooden parts of the appara- 
tus split the glass parts—the end of too many 
of the instruments in that climate, the severe 
dryness of which, added to the powerful 
radiation, overtasked the material of which 
they were constructed. More successful was 
the observation of the radiation of the moon 
by means of the Admiralty delicate ther- 
momultiplier lent by Mr. Gassiot. 


‘The position of the moon was by no means 
favourable, being on the night of the full, 19° 
south of the Equator; but the air was perfectly 
calm, and the rare atmosphere so favourable to 
radiation that a very sensible amount of heat was 
found both on this and the following night. The ab- 
solute amount wassmall, being about one-third of that 
radiated by a candle at a distance of fifteen feet ; 
but the perfect capacity of the instrument to mea- 
sure smaller quantities still, and the confirmatory 
result of groups of several hundred observations, 
leave no doubt of the fact of our having been 
enabled to measure here a quantity which is so 
small as to be altogether inappreciable at lower 
altitudes.” 


Of the other observations made at Guajara, 
the abstract given in the Report attests the ex- 
cellence of this station for various scientific 
researches :— 


- Closely connected with radiation is the quan- 
tity of the light emitted by the heavenly bodies, 
and this Was examined frequently, in the case of 
the sun and moon and different parts of the sky, by 
observations of Frauenhofer’slines in the spectrum. 
Stokes’s spectrum was also examined, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Society, and was found to 
be traceable beyond the furthest point previously 
ascertained elsewhere. Means of photographing 
this‘spectrum were also prepared, and some pic- 
tures of it on glass obtained, showing many of the 
dark lines beyond H, the usual limit of vision. 

“‘ Several hundred measures of the polarization 
of the skylight were likewise obtained, and the 
zodiacal light and twilight were frequently made 
the subject of numerical observation ; continual 
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mometer, and the electrometer, being kept ur 
during the whole of the time. 

““The geology of the Peak could be well 
examined from this point, and offered much of ex- 
ceeding interest, as did also the magnetism and 
botany of the neighbourhood, while the remarkable 
moderation of the wind, considering that it was a 
mountain top, allowed researches to be carried on 
without let or hindrance throughout the twenty- 
four hours.” 


More than a month having been passed at 
Guajara, it was time to turn to the more im- 
portant work yet to be done at a higher 
elevation. The resolution of Professor Smyth 
to proceed to another station, and the subse- 
quent proceedings till the loftier observatory 
was established, are thus narrated:— 


“ At Guajara we were raised far above the level 
of the actual cloud of the N.E. wind, but we were 
not always above the wind itself; and even, as this 
rose and predominated over the station, so did tele- 
scopic definition become bad. We were also more 
frequently than otherwise enveloped in a dusty, 
smoky sort of medium, whose vast strata, piled 
one on the other, and stretching out to the distant 
horizon, rose some thousands of feet above our 
heads, and only the Peak itself seemed high enough 
to be fairly above these upper mists. To the Peak, 
therefore, it |was evident we must-go to reap all 
the astronomical advantages which Teneriffe is 
capable of yielding. 

‘*The Peak, however, was not so simple a mat- 
ter as our first station, for the top is not accessi- 
ble on account of the constant evolution of sul- 
phurous vapours, while a considerable portion of 
the slope below it is impracticable on account of 
the broken lava streams by which it is covered. 

“‘The time also being short, I sent men, while I 
was still observing at Guajara, to explore the 
ascent, to ascertain the highest available station, 
and, finally, to build the walls of a scientific en- 
campment, according to a plan furnished them. 
Then, on the 28th of August we movéd-over with 
all the instruments mounted on a train of 27 horses 
and mules, and after a day's hard work toiling 
through the pumicestone soil and rugged lavas of 
the old crater, and after a long steep climb, we 
occupied before night our new position of the Alta 
Vista. 

“Perched on the top of a ridge of pumice and 
red lava on the south-east slope of the Peak, at an 
elevation of 10,900 feet, the Alta Vista forms a 
comfortable little shelf, tolerably level, and is the 
highest point accessible to mules. On no other 
side can they ascend so high by reason of the tor- 
rents of black lava blocks, which there cover the 
flanks of the mountain, but which have in this case 
curiously divided, and left a narrow and steep 
roadway of the older rock between two embank- 
ments of the newer scoria. These ridges, rising to 
the height of about 30 degrees, served admirably 
to protect us from the winds towards the S.W. and 
'N., and, if they did interfere with the ruder eye 
observations of some phenomenon near the horizon, 
they contributed to the advantage of telescopic 
observation with high magnifying powers directed 
to the zenith. Here, therefore, was the place 


where the great Pattinson equatorial must be 


erected, if at all. 


‘* Schemes for carrying this up the mountain had 


been devising all the time by our friends below, 


who were much interested in the realization of 


this marked feature of the expedition, and Mr. 


Goodall had at one time nearly organized relays of 
men for the transport to Guajara, but when they 
heard of the Alta Vista they one and all — 

ut it 
must be accomplished ; so on the 25th of August, 
leaving the men to roof in the newly-built walls, I 
descended the mountain to see what could be done 


to have anything to do with the matter. 


in the now re-aftirmed impossibility of carrying up 
the great telescope. 

‘This instrument, with an object glass of seven 
and a quarter inches aperture, and twelve feet 
focus, and with an equatorial mounting entirely in 


in accordance with the requirements of modern 

astronomy, had been taken to pieces by its maker 

in England, as far, presume, as he had thought 

safe or practicable for its re-erection on a mountain 

side, far from the resources of workshops. But as 

he had not reduced it to its primitive elementary 

parts, the unwieldier masses could still be subdi- 

vided and packed up into smaller parcels. To this, 

therefore, I applied myself, and assisted by an 

ingenious mechanic of the place, we separated, and 

finally packed in thirteen boxes what had been 

arranged by the maker in three. Then starting 

from the town at daylight on the 30th of August, 

with eleven horses and men, the whole of the cases 

were brought up to the Alta Vista by sunset the 

same evening.” 

This achievement being at length accom- 

plished, and the reconstruction of the instru- 

ment, with some difficulty, effected, on the 
night of the 2nd of September, the Professor 
roceeded to'determine the degreeof definition 
intheatmosphere. Wécanconceivethe anxiety 
of the moment, for grave doubts had been 
thrown out that the hot vapours from the 
summit of the Peak would be utterly fatal to 
telescopic vision. : 

‘The definition, however, proved admirable ; so 
much so, that not only once, but every night for a 
week, I could see that difficult test, Band C of y 
Andromeda, as two distinct stars ; nor could I find 
any object in the lists of the ‘ Cycle’ that were not 
separated by the telescope and with ease. 

‘* Equally with regard to the range of visibility 
did the atmosphere approve itself; for the very 
faintest star to the practised eye and powerful tele- 
scope of the observer of the ‘Cycle’ proved easy to 
even an inexperienced person in the Pattinson 
equatorial, 

‘* Directing them to planetary bodies, the fine 
division of Saturn’s ring—a much contested matter 
—came out unmistakeably, and revelations of 
clouds appeared on Jupiter’s surface which were 
eminently similar in form, and as continually inte- 
resting in their changes. as those of the sea of lower 
clouds brought about Teneriffe daily under our 
eyes by the N.E. trade wind.” 


During the stay at Alta Vista some extra- 
ordinary views of the moon were obtained, 
notwithstanding its then unfortunately low 
altitude, and the sun was observed both 
optically and photographically. The ob- 
servations with the smaller instruments used 
at Guajara were resumed, and a variety of 
meteorological and other results were pro- 
cured. The crater of the Peak, the Montana 
Blanca, and other places remarkable for their 
geology or botany, were visited, and about 
200 pictures taken with a photographic 
camera. 

By this time the weather had begun to 
break up. A storm on the 1st of September 
was the earliest symptom of change, and 
the uncertainty of the weather increased, till 
on the 14th there was a rattling fall of hail, 
followed by heavy rain, two inches falling 
during the night. The native assistants 
would no longer remain, and though the Pro- 
fessor, with his hardy and trusty staff of 
picked yachtsmen, remained till the 19th, the 
clear sky was not again seen. On that day, 
after dismantling the buildings, and stowing 
away such materials as might prove useful 
another year, the party returned to Orotava. 
A week was spent there in settling accounts, 
examining the zeros of the meteorological in- 
struments, and photographing and measuring 
some remarkable geological volcanic features 
in the walgkioetancd, and the dragon. tree 
celebrated in books of travel. On the 26th, 
Professor Smyth crossed to Santa Cruz, em- 
barked his instruments and baggage at 





metal, and of the first class of finish and perfection, 


ay 


a ————.., 
October returned to Southampton, after an 


absence of 117 days, of which 36 were spent 
at sea, 18 in the low lands of Teneriffe, 37 
at the height of 8870 feet, and 26 at the 
height of 10,900 feet. Accurate and con- 
tinued meteorological observations were made 
by Mr. Cooke, the captain of the Titania 
at the level of the sea, during the stay of the 
expedition on the Peak. The reduction of 
the observations is now in progress, and a de. 
tailed yy: is being drawn up for presenta. 
tion to the Admiralty. 
The results of the expedition are, on the 
whole, most satisfactory. Regret will natu- 
rally be felt at the accidents that befel some 
of the instruments, and especially at the late 
period at which the Pattinson equatorial 
telescope was brought into use; but allow. 
ance must be made for the unforeseen diff. 
culties that had to be encountered. If the 
expedition should be renewed another year— 
for which the present report gives every en- 
couragement —the experience of Professor 
Smyth will enable him to take fuller advantage 
ofthe time and instruments that may be at 
his disposal. One word in conclusion, as to 
the interest taken in the objects of the expe- 
dition, and the assistance rendered by the au- 
thorities of the island and by the Spanish 
Government, This will appear the more gra. 
tifying when we recall an incident that hap. 
ened at a time when scientific pursuits were 
fds widely understood or appreciated than 
now happily they are. Two English travellers 
once applied to the Spanish ambassador in 
London for passports to Teneriffe. Inqui 
was naturally made as to the object of their 
visit, and their statement that they were 
going to make barometrical observations on 
the summit of the Peak caused no little 
astonishment and incredulity in the mind of 
the ambassador. Yielding to the urgency 
of their representations, and satisfied of the 
harmlessness of their intentions, he granted 
the passports ; but at a levee that day at St. 
James’s he told, with much merriment, how 
he had met two madmen that morning who 
were going to Teneriffe to weigh the air! 
Whether we consider the objects of the pre- 
sent expedition, or its reception by the 
authorities, there is ground for abundant 
congratulation on the progress and the 
diffusion of science. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


FurtHER intelligence from Dr. Livingstone, re 
ceived this week, announces that he is on his way 
home to England, having intimated his inten- 
tion to return by the September overland mail 
The presence of this distinguished African ex- 
lorer at the opening meeting of the session of the 
Royal Geographical Society on the 13th proximo 
is looked forward to with much interest, as he will 
then give a detailed account of his remarkable 
journey—the inauguration, let us hope, of a new 
era in the history of Central ‘Africa. The ‘various 
steps of his progress have been already traced in 
our columns, and the result may be summed up by 
stating that he has determined the geography of 
South Africa by astronomical observations, along & 
track extending from the Cape of Good Hope, 
through the centre of the continent, about equ 
distant from either coast, to within ten degrees 
the equator. Turning westward near that parallel, 
he reached Loanda on the west coast ; and now he 
has successfully retraced his steps to about 18 
south latitude, and extended his discoveries along 
the great river Zambese, which he has traced toits 
mouth at Quilimane, on the east coast. On his 





. 


Orotava on the 27th, and on the 14th of 


journey to Loanda he was followed by a party of 
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natives belonging to the Makololos, under the 
chief Sekeletu, who have thus been taught the 
way to the west coast with a view to commerce. 
The successful return of this party, with accounts 
of the extraordinary sights which they had wit- 
nessed at Loanda—the great sea, immense ships, 
stones that burn, &c., inspired another party of 
the same people with the determination to accom- 

ny the traveller to Quilimane, where they will 
await the Doctor’s return in 1857, to lead them 
back to.their chief Sekeletu. One of the native 
headmen was to have accompanied Dr. Livingstone 
to England, but such was the effect of a constant 
succession of novelties and wonders upon the 
stalwart African, that he unhappily became insane, 
and, though an excellent swimmer, deliberately 
sought a watery grave. 

Intelligence has also been received of the 
progress of the Australian exploring expedition 
under Mr. Surveyor Gregory, organized by the 
Royal Geographical Society, and undertaken at 
the charge of the Colonial Office. Proceeding 
from Sydney to Moreton Bay, they sailed thence 
to the mouth of Stokes’s Victoria River. On 
landing, the party had the misfortune to lose 
14 horses and 150 sheep. Nothing discouraged, 
however, 2 camp was established on the Victoria 
River, and in the beginning of January, Mr. 
Gregory left with a party of nine officers and men 
to ascend the stream, and reached its sources on the 
Sandstone ranges, 1400 feet above the level of the 
sea. These ranges run east and west, so that the 
opposite fall of water is consequently to the south. 
Crossing this water-parting, Mr. Gregory struck 
ona creek that led him 300 miles further, west of 
south, to latitude 20° 15’ south and longitude 
127° 45’, where he discovered a salt lake in a sandy 
desert, so correctly prognosticated by our great 
Australian explorer, Captain Sturt. From this 

int the party retraced their steps in safety, and 
Mr Gregory was preparing for a second start from 
his depot across the country to the east, as far as 
the Albert River, where he expects to find more 
fertile land. Mr. Gregory had, during the time 
of the expedition, gained the full confidence of 
those employed under him, and the party had 
throughout been on the best terms with the natives 
they had met with. From the ability and ex- 
perience of the scientific staff of the expedition we 
look for valuable reports on the natural history of 
the regions explored, as well as on its aspects for 
commercial and colonial purposes. 

The suppression of the Sappers and Miners as a 
separate corps, and their incorporation with the 
Royal Engineers, of which announcement has 
been made this week, is an event of interest be- 
yond mere professional circles. In the history of 
science, as well as in the military annals of Eng- 
land for nearly a century past, the corps of Royal 
Sappers and Miners has occupied a conspicuous 

From the siege of Gibraltar, when the 
corps was first organized, in 1772, down to the siege 
of Sebastopol, the services of these military arti- 
ficers have been of the utmost importance in time 
of war, and not less valuable in peaceful operations 
conducive to the national honour and welfare. De- 
tachments of the corps placed at the disposal of 
the Astronomer Royal and other men of science, 
have furnished observations* and conducted re- 
searches of the most difficult nature. In the sur- 
vey of Great Britain under the Board of Ordnance, 
and in similar operations in the colonies, the labours 
of the Sappers and Miners are well known and 
appreciated. The records of geographical explo- 
tation in all parts of the world also attest their 
services, whether in the frozen regions of the Pole 
orin the torrid zone of Africa. It is almost with 
Tegret that one reads of the suppression of such a 
corps, even though only in name. But their in- 
Corporation with another corps, whose duties 


‘aad training are similar, seems a natural step 
dn the efficient organization of the army, espe- 


cially as the Sappers and Miners have always 
officered by the Royal Engineers. 
Monday last coneluded a five days’ sale, at Mr. 
Lewis's Rooms, of the seventh portion of the 
modern stock and some copyrights of the late 











William Pickering, the publisher, and many of the 
works offered produced increased prices; some 
copies of the very curious catalogue of Bibles, and 
other Books of the Holy Scriptures, in the pos- 
session of the late Lea Wilson, Esq. (privately 
printed), 6/7. 15s.; very imperfect copies of 
‘Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 4 vols. 8vo., 
3l. 10s., and the copyright 287. The stereotype 
plates of ‘ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying,’ 2 vols., 
fe. 8vo., and steel portrait, 941.; copyright of 
Dyce’s edition of the Dramatic Works of Peele, 
Greene, Webster, and Marlowe, 115/.; of ‘ Phy- 
sical ‘Theory of another Life,’ by Isaac Taylor, 
51l. 19s. George Herbert’s Works, with Cole- 
ridge’s Notes, 2 vols., the only complete edition, 
61l. Montagu’s edition of Lord Bacou’s Works, 
17 vols., and the 9 copperplates, 10/. Holbein’s 
‘ Bible Illustrations,’ and the ‘ Dance of Death,’ 
2 vols., with the woodcuts, 687. One-half share 
of Milton’s Works, by the Rev. John Mitford, 
241. The set of woodcuts of the Alphabet, en- 
graved on wood from designs of Stothard (wanting 
letter K), 35. 10s. The copperplate of the ‘Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage,’ after Stothard, and engraved 
by Worthington, as used for the edition of Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ 14/. 10s. Another sale, to 
take place shortly, will include the stock and copy- 
right of the beautiful edition of Walton and 
Cotton’s Angler, 2 vols., imp. 8vo., edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, with the woodcuts, plates, and 
copyright, &c. &c., and will bring to a conclusion 
the sales of the extensive stock of this enterprising 
and tasteful publisher, in whose end we really 
have to deplore, as his adopted motto expressed, 
a true Aldi discipulus Anglus. 

Ecclesiastical appointments rarely come within 
the direct sphere of our journal, but several recent 
announcements of the class cannot be read without 
interest by literary men. Following the promotion 
of Dr. Tait, Arnold’s successor at Rugby, to the 
see of London, the Deanery of Carlisle is worthily 
bestowed on another clergyman whose services in 
the cause of education have not been less dis- 
tinguished, the Rev. Francis Close, of Cheltenham. 
The training school in that town has exerted good 
influence in elevating the character of the edu- 
cation in the national schools, and the carrying out 
of the system under the Privy Council has had 
in Mr. Close a zealous advocate and efficient ally. 

At the meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, which we have already announced, to be 
held in Lambeth Palace, on Friday next; the 
Bishop of Winchester, V.P., in the chair, the 
following is the programme of proceedings. Papers 
will be read:—1. ‘On the Recent Discovery of 
the Remains of a Roman Villa on Walton Heath,’ 
by W. Wilmer Pocock, Esq. 2. ‘On the History 
of the Manor of Hatcham,’ by W. H. Hart, Esq., 
F.S.A. 3. ‘Some Passages in the Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud,’ by J. Wickham Flower, Esq. 4. 
‘On Two Deeds Executed by Elias Ashmole, for 
the Conveyance of his House in South Lambeth,’ 
by George R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A. 5. ‘On the 
Title of the Palace and Manor of Lambeth ; and 
6. ‘A brief account of the MSS. and Records in 
Lambeth Palace,’ by W. H. Black, Esq. The 
Members and Visitors will then proceed to visit 
the principal objects of interest in the Palace, upon 
which some remarks will be offered by the Rev. C. 
Boutell, M.A. Some descriptive particulars will 
be offered by Mr. Black upon the rarities in the 
Library, which will be kindly exhibited by Felix 
Knyvett, Esq. Lambeth Church will also be 
visited, should time permit. 

“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 

Confusion on thy banners wait!” 
Such, if we may believe the Saxon Gray, was 
the imprecation hurled by the last of the Bards at 
our Edward I. It fell idly; the conqueror was 
gathered to his fathers in peace, and his reign 
counts among the most glorious in our annals. It 
was his unfortunate adversary who was ruined and 
left without a tomb. This honour, however, he is 
now to receive. A subscription for erecting a monu- 
ment to Llewellyn, on the spot where he fell, is 
now being raised, and, to insure its national cha- 
racter, it is limited to half-a-crown. We trust 





to have occasion ere long to record the erection 
of a worthy cenotaph. 


Through the munificent liberality of Maximilian . 
the Second of Bavaria, who defrays the travelling 
expenses, Professor Roth is about to undertake a 
journey to the East, where it is proposed that he 
should pass two years in researches into the 
natural history and the antiquarian remains of the 
countries lying between the sources of the Jordan 
and the Red Sea, and that territory which extends 
eastward from the Dead Sea, and over which a veil 
of mystery has so long been cast. The countries 
of Gilead, Ammon, Moab, and Edom, so familiar 
to us through the Bible history, as lands flowing 
with milk and honey, have lain desolate since the 
incursion of the Arabs, and few travellers have 
been willing to encounter the perils of penetrating 
through deserts peopled by wild tribes of Bedouins, 
and afflicted with so unhealthy a climate. There 
remains much to explore that is interesting, geo- 
graphically, scientifically, and archzologically. 
Professor Roth is endowed with those qualities 
which peculiarly fit him to make his way through 
the difficulties which beset such an enterprise ; he 
is already an experienced traveller, having made 
several journeys of considerable danger in India, 
Abyssinia, &c. Much interest is excited for 
the success of this undertaking. The travellers pro- 
pose to set out early in December. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, M. Payen exhibited and gave a de- 
scription of some curious artificial eyes for mum- 
mies, found in a mound near Arica, in Peru, 
and which, most likely, belong to the time of 
the Incas. They present, it appears, the pecu- 
liarity of bearing some resemblance to those 
which figure in the faces painted on the coffins of 
the mummies of the ancient Egyptians; and it is 
not considered improbable that the art of making 
them may have been derived by the Peruvians 
from some tradition which reached them from old 
Egypt. The mound in which they were found is 
indicated by Peruvian historians as one of those in 
which it was the custom to inter those persons 
who desired to be buried alive on the death of a 
king, or a great noble. In this mound the remains 
of numerous human beings, in a remarkable state 
of preservation, or natural murhmification, have 
been found on different occasions ; and it has 
always been noticed that their eyes were not only 
astonishingly well preserved, but were extremely 
brilliant. The recent finding of artificial eyes in 
the mound suggests the idea that they may have 
been put into the corpses for purposes of priestly 
imposture — the Peruvians, in the time of the 
Incas, having a perfect veneration for bright eyes, 
and even adoring the animals which possessed 
them.- The matter is a curious one, and well 
worthy of further investigation. Unfortunately, 
the mound near Arica is, according to M. Payen, 
notwithstanding its historical renown, in danger of 
being swept away, to admit of the passage of a 
railway. 

An announcement has been made to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, that the recently 
discovered metal, aluminium, of which we spoke 
last week, can be manufactured for some 4/. the 
kilogramme (rather more than 2 Ibs. English), and 
can consequently be brought into ordinary use. It 
will, it is expected, form a very considerable branch 
of trade, as it possesses many of the qualities of 
gold, silver, steel, and is light as glass. A de- 
tailed description of the apparatus and the mate- 
rials required, and of the way of using them in the 
making of aluminium, is about to be published. 

At Maestricht, in Holland, about 300 Liege 
coins, bearing the effigies of the various bishops of 
the eleventh century, have just been discovered. 
They are nearly’a century older than any of the 
same class of coin that have heretofore been found. 
Near Seraing, in Belgium, a Trans-Merovingian 
cemetery has recently been brought to light. 
It comprises about 150 tombs, and in them are 
found axes, lance points, shields, buckles, urns, 
jewels, and some Roman coins,—all of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, 
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The veteran philosopher, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, has been created a knight of the Russian 
order of Alexander Newski, as a testimony of the 
respect felt by the Emperor for the important ser- 
vices rendered by him to universal science, 

Monsieur Nicolai Chatelain, an author of con- 
siderable celebrity in Belles Lettres, died lately in 
Rolle, near Geneva, in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age. Within the last year he had published 
two works, one under the title of ‘ Pastiches,’ the 
other of ‘Du Gout.’ 

M Leewel, an eminent German chemist, has 
just died at Munster. His last work, frequently 
interrupted by the sickness which caused his death, 
was a long and learned treatise on the ‘ Sursatura- 
tion of Saline Dissolutions’ for the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. 

The death of the Countess Catherine Bon Bren- 
zoni, an Italian poetess of some eminence, is 
announced. 








FINE ARTS, 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Wauar Englishman ever stands with his face 
looking northwards or southwards, in the 
middle of the Place de la Concorde, without 
a pang of humiliation as his thoughts revert 
to the homely, smoky aggregate of bricks and 
mortar, without beginning or end, climax or 
circumference, which he has just left behind 
him in London? Who that gazes on the 
palaces of any continental capital, does not 
enter upon the comparison that wil/ rush into 
his mind, with a gloomy misgiving of what 
the inevitable result of his estimate must 
be? What view or description of Madrid or 
St. Petersburg does not excite a wondering 
curiosity as to the nature of the motives, so re- 
mote from our own traditions, which could have 
found expression in such marvellous crea- 
tions? Recourse to history supplies us with 
an answer, which, if not agreeable, is almost 
irresistible. Aristocracy, despotism, imperial 
power, called by what name it may, more 
than any other system, has raised the proudest 
‘edifices of the continental cities; and by 
such acts has desired to reconcile men to its 
necessities, and to reap from posterity some 
of the applause denied to it by its contem- 
oraries. So our Englishman turns to his 
Friond on the banks of the Seine or the 
Neva, and tells him:—‘ Whilst your kings 
and emperors were setting you to make 
palaces, we were building a constitution ; 
whilst you were gilding the yoke of irre- 
8 nsible government, we were getting free 
of it for ever.” And thus the balance of ad- 
vantages is struck, and we subside into in- 
difference, varied by an occasional growl or 
sneer of vexation at the imbecilities of 
Trafalgar-square, or the desolations of 
Downing-street. It appears, however, that 
such a state of things cannot last much longer. 
The imperative desire for something more 
worthy of the capital of Queen Victoria's 
broad dominions has spread downwards, from 
being confined to a few travelled noblemen 
and cognoscenti, to the gentry and middle 
classes of the country. Above all, the ex- 
ample of our nearest neighbour and ally tells 
us in an emperor may commend himself to 
the admiration of the most restless and 
hostile of his subjects; and if an emperor, 
why should not an imperial nation, drawing 
ool age all the ends | the earth, 
and at an e of its power and prosperit: 
which, at se was never equalled, =; like 
manner signalise and commemorate the posi- 
tion it has reached P Why not? is the answer 





re-echoed on every side. The difficulties are 
not a few, and they are invariably set 
down without consideration at the door of 
the minister for the time being. A nation 
taught by a long experience of practical art, 
springing up amongst themselves, invented 
by members of their own community, and 
corrected by the daily observations of men of 
singular solidit pr | delicacy of taste, may 
combine in producing monuments which shall 
be the admiration of the world. Such was 
Athens. Or aruler, who is absolute master 
of great resources, and assisted by the best 
knowledge and experience that can be pro- 
cured, may raise above the heads of his 
people edifices with which they have nothing 
in common, but to the style of which they 
may gradually assimilate their own, and 
whereby they may become elevated and 
civilized through forced and _ extraneous 
means. Such an example possibly exists in 
Russia. But it is manifest that neither of 
these conditions can be met with in England. 
In the first place, we have no national 
style of architecture ; and, secondly, we have 
witnessed successively every system of the 
ast reproduced amongst us with more or 
ess ability, until for the purposes, at least, of 
secular architecture, each and all have a con- 
current and equal influence amongst us. At 
this period of universal disruption of prece- 
dents and confusion of authorities, when 
Greece, Rome, Belgium, Italy, and France 
have all their claims upon the notice of a rich 
community in search of a style, an offer is 
made by the Government, which has been 
stigmatized as remarkable for its suddenness 
and unprecedented extent. It is described 
as having taken the nation by surprise, and 
as being not only imperial in its dimensions, 
but also somewhat imperious in its exigencies. 
The announcement is as follows :— 


‘The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings give notice, that they are 
prepared to receive three designs from architects 
of all countries ; the first, to comprise a scheme 
for the concentration of the principal Government 
offices on a site lying between Whitehall and the 
New Palace at Westminster. The other two 
designs for buildings which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have determined to erect forthwith, as parts 
of such scheme—one for the Department of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
other for the Secretary of State for War.” 


The first of these designs is to show by a 
block plan the best mode of concentrating 
the principal government offices on a site 
comprised within a certain red line, which de- 
scribes the following course. Beginning at 
Westminster-bridge stairs, it runs along the 
eastern side of Bridge-street and Great 
George-street to Storey’s-gate; then along 
the boundaries of the Park to Dover House ; 
in front of the Treasury to Downing-street, 
and from thence across Parliament-street by 
Richmond-mews to the river. Upon this 
large area stand at present the old State 
Paper Office, and Board of Control, and the 
new group including the Treasury and others 
which face Parliament Street. It is stated 
that the Government buildings, or any of 
them now standing on the site, may form a 
part of the general plan to be submitted by 
any architect if he should consider them 
available for that purpose. On part of this 
space also—namely, between Downing-street 
and Charles-street, Westminster, the Govern- 
ment have already determined to erect the 
new Foreign Office and the new War Office. 
Architects are therefore advised that the 





general plan must be in accordance with that 
arrangement. For this design of the block 
plan three premiums are offered: the first 
500/., the second 200/., and the third 109) 
The second and third designs are for the 
Foreign Office and the War Office, the 
drawings for which are to include a plan. 
sections, and elevations ; and for each of these 
seven premiums are offered : the first 800/ 
the second 500/., the third 300/., the fourth 
200/., and the remaining three 100/. each, 
To the proposal for concentration it is objected 
that no one can possibly reconcile ‘three 
incongruous styles. There are the Houses 
of Parliament, the State Paper Office and 
Board of Control, and the new Treasury, 
With which of these is the new building to 
be in conformity, and what is to become of 
the rest? To this it may be replied, that 
obviously the simplest plan for an architect 
would be to adopt the style of the new Trea. 
sury, and to abolish the present State Pa 
Office and Board of Control entirely. The 
Houses of Parliament need not be mixed up 
with a group of buildings that only com. 
mences on the other side of Bridge-street, 
They are a mass complete in itself, an elabo. 
rate and costly specimen of a style which, 
however magnificent and imposing, few, we 
believe, would wish to see continued. Whilst, 
however, the simplest course is easy to point 
out, it does not follow that the Board of 
Works are to blame for leaving the decision 
open to the judgment and ingenuity of 
the men who will study the whole question. 
Whilst a general impression prevails that the 
modern Italian is the style which will be pre- 
ferred, no fetter has been placed, and, we 
think very wisely, upon the designer. Similar 
remarks will apply to a second objection 
which has been made—viz., that the style of 
the whole must depend greatly upon that 
which will be selected for the two new 
offices. The architect in any case will be 
aware that he is designing bor a building 
which may, in one view, be considered as 4 
member of a group; and, if he prepares his 
_ in neglect of this circumstance, it will 
e at his own peril. So that the offer appears 
to be as liberal and unfettered as it can well 
be made in one direction, whilst in the de- 
scription of the rooms, and other particulars 
that will be required in the construction of 
the various ‘aitnen, the details are unusually 
full. Another point in which the arrange- 
ments have been found fault with is the time: 
within which the plans are to be completed. 
The designs are all to be sent in by the 20th 
of March next—that is, within a period of 
very nearly six months from the first issue of 
the circular. We cannot admit that much 
force attaches to this complaint. Few archi- 
tects we think would desire a longer period 
for maturing any design, though involving the 
complicated considerations that attach to this. 
The question of expense is of course 4 
serious one; but the necessities of the case 
are urgent. The perilous condition of the 
op Foreign Office building brooks of no 
elay ; increased population, additions to out 
Colonial and Indian possessions, extension 
every branch of Government, demand en- 
larged public offices, and heavy rents are now 
being paid by the Government for house ac 
commodation. The largest item of expendi 
ture will be the purchase of land; but the 
rents of the property will continue to be 
received until the houses are actually wanted, 
and ultimately the sums now paid for house- 
room will be saved. Then the whole et 
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will be thrown over a great number of 
, and the annual burden will be almost 
veensible. It may be mentioned that the 
total cost of the scheme is approximately 
stimated at 2,500,0007. From this may be 
deducted a sum on account of rentals to be 
ged. These amount to22,000/. per annum, 
worth 666,000/. at thirty years’ purchase. 
933,000/. it is supposed may be saved in other 
ways, giving a total saving of 1,000,000/.; and 
thus leaving the total outlay at 1,500,0002. 
This, be it observed, further leaves space 
which may be made available for future 
necessities. An embankment of the river 
Thames, improvements in the approaches to 
the Palace at Westminster, in connexion 
with the new bridge, are likewise within the 
iew of the commissioners. Finally, the 
ie are intended to be publicly exhibited 
in Westminster Hall. Such is an outline of 
the problem which, with its prizes attached, 
js now thrown open to the world; and, so far 
from viewing it with feelings of apprehension, 
we confess it appears to us to be one of the 
most liberal ant enlightened schenies which 
for many years has emanated from Govern- 
ment, and to reflect great credit upon the 
management of the Board of Works. In 
point of extent it is no more than is absolutely 
required by the wants of the nation; whilst 
all appearance of jobbery is removed by the 
open competition which is invited, and the 
eral criticism to which the various designs 
will be exposed. Disappointed men will be 
able to appeal from the decision of Govern- 
ment to public opinion, whilst the taste of 
our rulers will at the same time be subjected 
tothe same ordeal. It is difficult to conceive 
how the Government could have acted better 
in carrying out the principle which has been 
reeommended to them, and their concessions 
to the common-sense appeal of practical men, 
as to the best method of arriving at the 
desired result, promise to put an end to the 
intrigues of private interest, and at the same 
time to secure an architectural performance 
which shall be an ornament to the capital, 
and worthy of the dignity of the country. 


The Exhibition of the Art Union at Frankfort- 
o-the-Maine, which is now open, is a very inte- 
resting one; and by the variety of the works of art 
exhibited, as well as by the low price of tickets 
entitling the purchaser to the chance of a prize, it 
draws a very large daily attendance of visitors. In 
most of the German art unions the subscriber pays 
acertain annual amount (generally about - fifteen 
shillings), which entitles him to a free admission 
to all the picture exhibitions during the year, to an 
engraving every twelve months, and to the chance 
ofan annual prize of some work of art of greater 
or lesser value. In the Frankfort Art Union 
Inatters are managed differently; the visitor pays 
acertain small amount upon entrance, for which 
he receives a ticket, empowering him not only to 
see the exhibition, but also to win a prize, should 
his number turn out a lucky one. There are two 
elasses of prizes—the one open merely to the visitor 
Who pays his entrance fee, the other to those who 
purchase five tickets at once; the prizes for the 
lere visitors consist of pictures, many of them 
very good but small, and not of the highest class 
of art, of bronzes from Rome and Paris, mosaics, 
cameos, Berlin and Frankfort iron works, and en- 
gtavings ; those for the superior class of subscribers 
are often works of great value and high merit. 
There is one of the latter class now exhibiting, which 
has been purchased by the Art Union, and which 
has been pronounced by competent judges equal to 
the best works of modern German painters; it is 
ay Philip Veit, the director of the Academy at 

ence, and has for its subject thg exposition cf 





the infant Moses by his mother among the bull- 
rushes. The foreground is occupied by the figure of 
the mother, who kneels upon one knee—her attitude 
is simple and graceful; she is about to place the 
child in the cradle, the white linen lining of which 
falls over the basket-work, and imparts a subdued 
light to this side of the picture. Tall green-leaved 
rushes mse near and on each side of the cradle, 
with reed-like feathery tops, growing, however, out 
from a mass of thick leaves, which gives breadth 
to the picture; just glistening through them are 
seen the waters of the Nile flowing in the distance. 
Moses is painted as a lovely child, with golden 
hair; his mother’s face is in shadow, and the ex- 
pression sad and plaintive. The middle distance is 
formed by rocks, amongst which his sister kneels 
in an attitude of attention, bending forward, with 
her finger on her lips; beyond are seen Pharaoh’s 
daughter and her handmaidens; they are in a 
gorgeous, though softened oriental light; and in 
the extreme distance rise the lofty pyramids and 
Egyptian temples. The Frankfort Art Union has 
certainly shown a wise example in devoting a con- 
siderable sum of money to purchase a really good 
work of art, one which not only any one might be 
proud to possess, but the purchase of which by 
the Society is really an eneouragement to artists of 
the first class. For the small sum of 4s. 6d. one 
may have the chance of winning this fine picture. 

Monday next will witness for the first time an 
assemblage of Turner’s collected works at the 
National Gallery. It is almost needless to predict 
an unusual display of interest on this occasion, 
considering the extent to which public curiosity 
has been caused on this debated question. The 
result of the litigation as to the true meaning and 
purport of Turner’s will is satisfactory. The nation 
are declared legally entitled to everything executed 
by the painter’s own hand ; the Academy comes in 
for 20,0007. cash; and the engravings, plates, re- 
mainders, &c., amounting, it is said, to 60,000J. 
in value, will be distributed among the next of kin. 

The artists of Venetian Lombardy have it in 
contemplation to present the Empress of Austria, 
on her promised visit to Italy, with thirty land- 
seapes, taken from the most beautiful scenes in her 
Italian dominions. 

The Constantine Basilica in Tréves, which has 
recently been restored, was reconsecrated for Pro- 
testant public worship on the 28th ultimo, in pre- 
sence of Frederick William the king, 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


A NEw play in Shoreditch is an announcement 
which may not excite much curiosity at the first 
glance ; although it is an incident which possesses 
an interest of a very peculiar kind for all lovers of 
the stage and its literature. Of the great mass of 
our west-end playgoers few, probably, have ever 
visited an oriental temple of the Muses, called, 
somewhat grandiloquently, the Great National 
Standard Theatre, situated on that broad populous 
thoroughfare which faces the station of the Eastern 
Counties Railway. Throngs of scholars from 
time to time pass and repass this spot on their 
way to and from one of our ancient seats of learn- 
ing ; but we apprehend it has seldom occurred to 
them to recall any of the literary traditions con- 
nected with the place. Yet there is scarcely a 
locality in London, not even excepting the Bank- 
side, which presents stronger claims in this respect 
upon thé passing homage of the student of English 
poetry, or the frequenter of the English theatre. 
Here; on this very ground,—perhaps, for all we 
know, on the identical space covered by the 
National Standard,—formerly, in the early years of 
the Elizabethan era, stood the first playhouse of 
which we have any record, called expressly from its 
being the earliest building of its kind, The Theatre ; 
and close toit stood the Curtain playhouse, so called, 
not because there had been a fortification there, as 
Mr. Collier ingeniously conjectures, but because it 
was the name of a house and Close which had pre- 
viously occupied the site upon which it was erected. 

This Curtain theatre was a famous place in its 





time, and nurtured some of our great poets in 
their youthful attempts both as writers and actors, 
Here at the Curtain, Marlowe first tried the stage 
as a player, but, unluckily, breaking his leg in 
some riotous scene, was obliged to relinquish the 
profession. Here, too, Ben Jonson made his 
début as playwright and player, and earned his early 
laurels before he joined Henslowe’s company at 
the Rose in the Bankside. It was in this neigh- 
bourhood, also, not very far from the Curtain, 
that Ben Jonson killed Gabriel Spenser, the actor, 
in a duel, although Gabriel took a base advantage 
of him by fighting with a sword ten inches longer 
than his own. Of the memorable men who were 
at different periods connected with the Curtain, 
one of the most distinguished was 
Heywood sage, 
The apologetic Atlas of the stage, 

who wrote a defence of actors, famous in the 
polemics of the drama. Norshould it be forgotten 
that Tarleton, the great humorist, so celebrated in 
comic parts, and who, there is reason to believe, 
had also, in his time, acquired some distinction as 
a tragedian, lies buried in the earth of Shoreditch. 
The whole area is classical ground ; and when we 
find a new play brought out here, it seems as if 
the drama, not very well treated or much én- 
couraged by managers at the west-end, were re- 
turning to its source. Centuries have elapsed 
since Shoreditch produced such a piece as Clouds 
and Sunshine ; or, Love's Revenge, We might 
almost imagine ourselves living in the sixteenth 
century, when we find that this play, like the lost 
works of Ben Jonson at the Curtain, is the produc- 
tion of an actor. 

Mr. James Anderson, the author of this play, 
has taken the public a little by surprise in his new 
réle as a dramatist. The surprise is an extremely 
agreeable one, and the piece is constructed witha 
knowledge of practical effects which shows howclosely 
he has studied the art of which he is so skilful a pro- 
fessor, It is in four acts, the division naturally 
following certain striking pauses in the plot. The 
scene is laid at Versailles, in the licentious age of 
the Regency, and the character of the period is 
well preserved im the complexion of the story and 
the persons who move through it. The Duchess 
of Nairne, a young Scotch widow, of large portion 
and great personal attractions, has drawn around 
her a circle of passionate admirers, whose proposals, 
however, she in succession dismisses, One of 
them, more earnest and enthusiastic than the rest, 
Edgar Dunois, unable to survive her rejection of 
his suit, destroys himself under her window. 
The Marquis Marcilly, one of the train of outcast 
lovers, resolves upon taking a violent revenge upon 
the proud beauty, and the return of Henri Dunois, 
the twin brother of the unfortunate Edgar, affords 
him both an opportunity and a fitting agent to carry 
out his design, By accusing the Duchess of cruelt 
and deceit to Edgar and his mother, whose deat 
had followed speedily that of her son, he prevails 
upon Henri to enter into his scheme of vengeance, 
Henri affects to be devotedly in love with the 
Duchess, and finally succeeds in winning that heart 
which had hitherto been inaccessible to tenderness. 
The plot is now ripe for execution. Having secured 
the lady’s love, Henri is publicly and scornfully to 
reject her hand, accompanied by such a display 
of contumely as may satisfy the design of re- 
venge projected by the Marquis. But there is a 
complicated emotion to be dealt with at this point 
of the wayward story. Henri, in winning the 
heart of the Duchess, has lost hisown. He loves 
her with as deep a devotion and with as much 
constitutional ardor as his brother had loved her 
before; and in sacrificing her to this terrible 
scheme of vengeance he feels that he is also sacri- 
ficing himself. But he has pledged his honour to 
the task, and he fulfils it. This is the culminating 
point of the plot. The lady, humiliated and over- 
whelmed by his perfidy, summons up stren 
enough to resent it, by exposing to him the false- 
hoods which the Marquis had palmed upon him. 
Henri, ontraged by this discovery, compels the 
Marquis to fight him, and lays him apparently 
dead before him. New events now arise. The 
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Duchess determines to revenge herself in turn. 
She loves Henri, but pride is more powerful than 
love, and, to crush the unhappy suitor, who still 
follows her with imploring prayers for forgiveness, 
she accepts favours from Richelieu, and is about to 
bestow her hand upon him. The incidents thicken 
towards the close, expectation continually fluctuat- 
ing between hope and despair; and it is not till 
the catastrophe is on the eve of accomplishment 
that the most experienced play-goer can anticipate 
the issue. We are happy to say that it is such as 
to produce the heartiest marks of approbation 
from one of the most attentive audiences we ever 
witnessed. Henri and the Countess are, as they 
ought to be, united in the end. 

This piece, crowded with striking situations, is 
an excellent specimen of a good acting play. The 
interest. never flags; eager curiosity is kept alive 
throughout; the characters are highly contrasted ; 
and the principal personages are drawn with vigour 
and clearness. The réle of the Duchess was most 
effectively sustained by Miss Elsworthy, who pos- 
sesses all the qualifications essential to the develop- 
ment of -the opposite elements indicated under the 
title Cloudsand Sunshine. The part is an extremely 
arduousone, making large demands on the powers of 
the actress, round whom, as the centre figure, the 
whole action revolves. Miss Elsworthy displayed 
considerable ability in portraying the variety of 
emotions incidental to the character, and her energy 
suffered no diminution to the close. Mr. Anderson 
played the two brothers, and presented in the per- 
formance a remarkable combination of high tragic 
force and deep and subdued pathos. The agonies 
of a lover who loves against hope have seldom 
been so touchingly realized upon the stage; and it 
would have been difficult to comprehend the 
nature of the woman who could have resisted the 
piteous appeals of a voice so heavily laden with tears, 
if we had not known that her wounded pride had 
frozen up her blood, and turned her heart to ice. 
The duel with the Marquis was a picture scene of 
striking effect; and the final interview, in which 
Henri learns the terrible secret of his birth, and 
receives the last repulse from his mistress, was 


played with great intensity. 
The rest of the parts were very fairly presented ; 
the costume was excellent, and the mise en scéne 


highly creditable to the management. It is evi- 
dent that the lessee is making not only an energetic 
but a judicious effort to re-establish the drama in 
that locality which may be regarded as its cradle ; 
and we not only desire to give him such support as 
our good word may yield, but to record the 
pleasant fact, that his zeal is nightly receiving the 
reward to which it is well entitled. When we 
visited the theatre the house was crowded to the 
roof. Except for flies, who derive a capacity from 
nature which enables them to occupy places on the 
ceiling, there did not appear to us room for a frac- 
tion of vitality more than the theatre then con- 
tained ; yet the box-keeper assured us that it was 
* rather a thin house !’” 

One word about the audience. It consists of 
the most promising materials for an enterprising 
caterer of plays to work upon. It is inspired by 
all the sound principles which enable large multi- 
tudes to discriminate off-hand between vice and 
virtue, and it is animated by that instinctive sense 
of justice which at once sympathises with the 
proper distribution of rewards and punishments. 
Not a single heroic sentiment or moral aphorism 
escapes its notice, and it is always ready to testify, 
in the most unmistakeable way, its admiration of 
excellence, and its contempt for shams and preten- 
sions of all kinds. Perhaps a visitor, fresh from 
the tranquil salle of an Italian opera, or a French 
play, might be a little stunned at first by the cla- 
morous jubilation of a Shoreditch audience ; and 
we must confess that it is somewhat turbulent 
and uproarious. That sea of heads tossing about in 
the densely filled pit, that upper region mattedall over 
with heaving forms, afford little prospect of a quiet 
evening. Sometimes a sprightly youth in the 
gallery springs over the railing, and running along 
the outside at the visible risk of his neck, makes an 
excursion across to visit a friend at the opposite 





side, returning again by the same perilous route ; 
sometimes a lusty girl, borné aloft with ineffable 
politeness by the crowd, leaps from shoulder to 
shoulder, over the entire pit, to join a distant 
party, who hail the exploit with shouts of delight ; 
and at frequent intervals you perceive with what 
tempestuous urbanity the ladies who form a part 
of this company are treated to sundry creature 
comforts, to alleviate the sufferings they endure 
from the heat and the crush. From this audience 
you expect nothing but riot and confusion. Listen 
—the curtain rises; there is a great clatter and 
settling down into seats, and a general buzz, sub- 
siding down rapidly into total silence. The play 
begins. From that moment till the curtain falls 
upon the act you might hear a pin drop in every 
part of the house. 


A melodrama, called the Avocat des Pauvres, is 
obtaining great success at the ThéAtre de la Gaité 
at Paris just now, especially amongst the lower 
classes of playgoers. Its characters are English, 
one of them being no less a personage than Oliver 
Cromwell. Its scene is laid in London, and its plot 
turns on a certain Trevor, a noted advocate, the 
champion of the poor and oppressed, being 
unjustly condemned to death for stealing certain 
diamonds, which had been confided to him to take 
care of by the real thief, whom he believes to be 
an honest man, but having his innocence demon- 
strated just as he is about to be executed. The 
piece is better written than most melodramas ; its 
incidents, though rather commonplace, are s0 
evolved as to excite interest, and it does not make 
those gross blunders which French dramatists gene-. 
rally commit when they deal with English per- 
sonages. To be sure, it makes Cromwell say and 
do things which he never did and never said; but 
a playwright is allowed to take liberties. The 
author is Paul Meurice, and the principal actor in 
the piece is Melingue. 

Monsienr Fetis, the composer and musical histo- 
rian, has just cclebrated in Brussels the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage, what the Germans 
call the ‘Golden Wedding.’ On the occasion a 
mass, composed by Fetis in 1810, was performed, 
and a finely-executed bust of the maestro, by Geefs, 
was presented to him by the teachers of the Con- 
servatorium and his pupils «1s a marriage gift. He 
is in his seventy-second year. 

A new tragedy, entitled Clytemnestra, by Tem- 
pletry, has just been produced on the Munich 
stage with great success. It is full of talent, and 
has some striking scenic effects: the youthful 
author gives promise of great dramatic power. 

Madame George Sand’s play of Claudie has been 
revived at the Odéon Theatre at Paris. Itisa 
charming and affecting tableau of rustic life, but is 
too long in parts, and is tinged with Socialism. 

M. Meyerbeer has been elected a member of 
the Academy of Music of Florence. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 

SEcrion VI.—Meteorology and Physical Geography. 
—Sept. 18th.—1. Pror. FoRcHHAMMER offered 
some remarks on his map of the sea bottom between 
Tenedos and the continent of Asia Minor. Baron 
GorERING observed that M. Streffleur has con- 
structed a similar map of the Mediterranean. 
Director KNEIL gave notice of an expedition of 
the imperial navy for the purpose of making exten- 
sive soundings in the Adriatic, to be conducted by 
M. de Littrow. A similar expedition on a large 
scale will shortly be at work in North America. 
Pror. Simony promised to communicate the results 
of his soundings in the Austrian lakes. 

2. M. Hetmes, of Cette, reviewed the present 
state of Lunar Meteorology, and came to the con- 
clusion that the influence of the moon on meteor- 
ology is a very subordinate one. 

3. Dr. PresTet read a paper on Thunder Storms, 
considered as limits of the atmospheric strata, with- 


,burning moor grounds in Ost-Frise. 
Kneil, Simony, Helmes, and Fritsch expressed their 





in which equatorial and polar air-currents moya 
above the earth’s surface. 

4. M. Frirscw distributed ‘ Directions for 
Phrenological Observations,’ and No. 4 of his 
‘ Observations of Periodical Phenomena in Animal 
and Vegetable Life.’ 

Sept. 19th. —1. Dr. PRESTEL read a aper 
‘On the average Direction of the Winds on the 
Continents and Seas of Central and Northern 
Europe, and the Graphical Representation of thig 
Direction.” This representation is founded on 
direct observations of the atmospheric currents, and 
on the determination of their normal or prevailing 
direction in any given place and at any given epoch 
To obtain this direction, it is necessary,— : 

a. To derive the medium direction of the winds 

for single months and days from a serieg 
of observations, embracing at least one 
‘ Mertonian cyclus.’ 

b. To determine the variations in the direction 

of the wind from one period to the other, 

c. To represent on a map the predominant medium 

direction of the wind for any given time, 

2. CAPTAIN GUGGENBERGER addressed some ob- 
servations ‘On the Value and Effects of Communi- 
cations, and the necessity of their mutual comple: 
tion,’ and distributed his pamphlet ‘ On Inunda- 
tions, and the means to prevent them.’ 

3. Baron CzOERNIG exhibited several plastic 
maps executed by M. Streffleur. They represent 
the sea-ground between Lower Italy and Africa, 
Lower Austria (with geological colouring) and 
Tyrol, with Voralberg and the adjoining portions 
of Salzburg. 

Sept. 20th.—1. Pror. HEis, of Munster, ex- 
hibited and explained the Graphical Tables of his 
Meteorological Observations, made there in the 
years 1853, 1854, and 1855, adding some remarks 
on the ‘Héhenrauch’ (‘ Crouillard sec’) observed in 
Westphalia, which he considers to originate from 


Messrs, 


opinions and views concerning this phenomenon, 
which may undoubtedly have found its true expla- 
nation in Prof. Heis’s theory. This gentleman 
expressed the wish to have the meteorological ob- 
servations made on several localities of Germany 
conducted and graphically represented on an uni- 
form plan, and concluded with exhibiting the atlas 
to Mr. Tul. Schmidt’s ‘ Eruptions of Mount Vesu- 
vius, in May, 1855, with materials for the Topo- 
graphy of this Volcano.’ 

2. Pror. FoRcHHAMMER, of Kiel, explained his 
views on the Meteorological Signification of the 
Egyptian Pyramids, which he considers to have 
been intended for containing water-cisterns, fed by 
the Nile and by atmospheric aqueous precipitates. 
This hypothesis was debated by Messrs. Biallo- 
blotzky, Walfers, Simony, and Helmes, who think 
it still very doubtful. 

3. Pror. Smmony offered some remarks on the 
importance of Landscape Scenery as an Element 
of Geographical Knowledge. As in every one of 
the three kingdoms of nature external form is con- 
stantly more or less the expression of the conditions 
of individual existence, the external outlines of a 
portion of the earth’s surface are likewise the ex- 
pression of its geographical individuality. This 
distinguished geographer showed by a vivid exposi- 
tion of the prevailing features of Alpine scenery, 
how the forms of mountains, the character of vege- 
tation, and the occupations of the inhabitants, are 
connected with a coherent series of geological, 
climatic, and geographical facts. He exhibited for 
explanation his drawings in water-colours, intended 
to serve as originals for his ‘ Physiognomical Atlas 
of the Austrian Alps,’ to be published next year by 
T. Perthes, of Gotha. 

4, Dr. FickEr exhibited and commented on 
two of his own publications: 

a. ‘A Historical Sketch of the Imp. Board of 
Statistics, from 1829 to 1853, with an 
account of its activity during the year 1854.’ 

b. ‘A Sketch of the Agricultural and Mining 
Interests in the Bukowina, especially in the 
years 1851 and 1852.’ 

5. Dr. Cu, ScuERZER explained his views con 
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LS CC — 
cerning the children lately exhibited at Vienna and 
through the whole of Europe, under the denomina- 
tion of Aztecs, and under the pretence of their 
being the last of an extinct sacerdotal caste in 
Mexico. Dr. Scherzer, during his stay in Guate- 
mala(t he pretended native country of the before- 
mentioned children), has ascertained that this 
country was never tenanted by the Aztecs, who 
are known to have been a robust and well-looking 
set of men; nor may it be admitted with any degree 
of probability that a tribe of them could remain 
gmnoticed and secluded from every contact with 
the outer world, till after ages they were found 
out by a strolling pedlar coming fortuitously near 
the mysterious city, whose existence is itself a gross 
jmposture. Further information states the pre- 
tended Aztecs to be the children of poor mulat- 
toes, living in the centro-American state of San 
Salvador, so that, however interesting they may 
be for physiologists, they have no ethnographical 
importance at all. 

6. M. STEINHAUSER explained the construction 
of anew Azimuthal and Variation Compass, in- 
vented by Baron Kleinsorgen, a born Austrian, 
settled in Brazil. A small pin is so placed that 


at true noon time its shade coincides exactly with 
the North-South line of the magnetic needle, whose 
deviation may thus be exactly and instantly deter- 


mined. 

7 M. Laxat showed Director Kneil’s Abbre- 
viated Vascular Barometer, executed by Mr. 
Kappeller. 

§ M. ZEITHAMMER gave some details concern 
ing the ‘ Riff,’ or North coast of Morocco, its 
connexion with the coast districts of Algiers and 
Tunis, its ranges of mountains, superficial extent, 
and characteristic vegetation. The inhabitants of 
this district are Berbers of the Amaziegh tribe, 
habitually depending on piracy for their existence, 
as recent events proved them to be. 

9. M. BurkuarpT discussed the constant’ di- 
tection pereeivable in the diffusion and progress of 
meteorological phenomena in general, and of 
thunderstorms in particular, expressing a wish 
that observations of this kind, similiar to those on 
the thunderstorm of March 31st, 1855, published 
by Dr. Prestel (Embden), may be multiplied as 
much as possible. 

10. Dr. FrrepMann, of Munich :— 

a, Expained his views, on the connexion of the 
daily periodical barometrical oscillations with 
the periodical variations in the atmospheric 
pressure. 

b. Proposed a new method of psychrometrical 
observation, by putting, before observation, 
the instrument within a glass case, in order 
to protect it against the depressing effect 
of air-currents. 

¢. Proposed the construction of ‘natural maps’ 
onan extensivesurface. The mountain-ranges 
could be represented by real elevations, the 
rivers and seas by excavations filled with 
water, and even the geological, botanical, 

sand zoological characters could be made 
evident by plastical means and living:spe- 
cimens, 

ll. Pror. Baron LEonHARDI sent from Prague 
anumber of Prof. Sendtner’s pamphlet, concerning 
the helpless situation of Dr. Schimper, the cele- 
brated and courageous Abyssinian traveller. 

Sept. 22nd.—1. Mr. Fritscu read an extract 
of his ‘ Directions for Phenological Observations.’ 
Phenology may be considered to be at the same 
time a branch of Meteorology, or of Botany and 
Zoology, its objects being the manifestation of 
vegetable. and animal life, in their relation to me- 
teorological phenomena, While physical geography 
considers the distribution of organic beings on the 
globe's surface, phenology considers the same 
beings with relation to the changes undergone by 
them during a given period of time. 

phenomena to be observed on vegetables 
are,—a. The first blossom. 6. The first ripening 
of fruits. c. The time of sowing (for annuals). 
4. The first germination (for annuals). ¢. The first 
formation of ears (for cereals). f. The first deve- 
lopment of leaves (for lignose plants). g. The com- 





plete fall of leaves (for lignose plants.) The epochs 
of the general and of second florescence are of mi- 
nor importance. These observations must be made 
every year on the same limited territory of nearly 
uniform constitution. They give, after some years’ 
continuation, average numbers for the epochs 
at which the observed species run through the 
phases of their evolution. The chief objects of ob- 
servation in animal life are the first appearance 
and disappearance of characteristic species from 
each class and family. The object of entomological 
phenology is the appearance of insects in their last 
stage of evolution, for fishes and birds their arrival 
and departure, and for mammalia the beginning 
and the end of their hybernation. The date of 
appearance of a new generation is to be noticed for 
animals of all classes. The exactitude and interest 
of the data to be collected in a ‘Flora and Fauna 
Calendar,’ must necessarily increase with the num- 
ber of the places of observation, and of the species 
attended to. The periodical reports are to be sent to 
the Imp. Central Institute of Meteorology (Vienna), 
to be there published, and periodically distributed 
to every observer, together with the directions. 

2. Pror. Stmony explained his diagrams of the 
depths and temperature of the lakes in the Salinar 
district (Upper Austria), and of the lake of 
Worth (Carinthia. ) 

Srction I.— Mineralogy, Geology, and Paleon- 
tology. — Sept. 22nd.—1. Cuerv. F. pz Haver 
exhibited a geological map of the Circle of Teschen 
(Austrian Silesia), executed by M. Hohenegger, 
director of the iron works belonging to H.1.H. 
Archduke Albert. The map was begun on the 
scale of +s}; in the year 1846. In order to ob- 
tain assistance for this undertaking, M. Hohenegger 
gave instruction in elementary geology to some of 
the most talented young miners under his direction, 
and, to test the facts presented to him, collected 
organic remains in the greatest quantity possible. 
;The enormous forests covering the flanks of the 
Carpathian mountains in Austrian Silesia and 
Western Gallicia would be quite unprofitable if not 
available for the extraction of iron from the’ sphe- 
rosiderites, which yield about 20 per cent. of the 
metal. The extreme promontories of the Sudetian 
mountains, as far as they are indicated on the map, 
consist of carboniferous deposits generally overlaid 
with a thick stratum of neogene clay, except in a 
few localities near Ostrau and Orlau, where they 
appear on the surface. The portion of the Carpa- 
thians represented in M. Hohenegger’s map offer 
the following series in ascending order :— 

a. Inferior Teschen slates. Marly slates, with 
organic remains analogous to those of the 
‘hills’ in north Germany. These slates 
never include strata of sphzrosiderite. 

Teschen limestone. In two subdivisions ; or- 
ganic remains the same with a, very scarce. 

Superior Teschen slates. Marly slates, fre- 
quently of the same petrographical cha- 
racter with those of a, but with organic re- 
mains perfectly analogous to those of the 
French ‘Neocomien.’ This division, fre- 
quently subdivided by intercalation of sand, 
is the chief deposit of sphzrosiderite strata, 
two to six inches thick. 

Whernsdorf strata. Black bituminous marl- 
slates, with organic forms of the ‘ Urgonien’ 
and ‘ Aptien,’ and with strata of sphzro- 
siderite. ; 

Sandstone of the higher Carpathians, supposed 
by M. Hohenegger, on isolated palzon- 
tological data, to be equivalent to the 
‘ Aptien’ and ‘ Gault.’ 

Superior cretaceous strata. Sandy marl, cor- 
responding to the ‘upper planer’ of Bohe- 
mia, rather scarce in Silesia. 

Eocene sandstones, marls, and breccias, with 
nummulites,: in alternating stratification, 
occurring only in the valleys and constantly 
in lower horizonts; sphzrosiderite beds 
occur in their marly slates. 

Neogene piastic clay, filling the deepest val- 
leys between the Sudetian and the Carpa- 
thian mountains, in one locality of more than 





480 feet thickness. Besides these normal 





deposits, erratic blocks are not unfrequent 
in the Teschen territory ; these are— 

a. Jurassic limestones, enveloped in inferior Tes- 
chen slate or in Teschen limestone. These 
blocks are rich in organic remains, and of 
equal formation with the solid limestone of 
Stramberg. 

b. Fragments of older, especially carboniferous, 
deposits, imbedded in the nummulitic strata. 

These stratified rocks are frequently intersected 
by hypersthenic rocks, whose eruption may be sup- 
posed to have taken place in the older and middle 
cretaceous period, likewise disturbing the eocene 
deposits. 

Proressor Cotta of Freyburg remarked, that 
Spherosiderite beds of greater thickness and more 
ferruginous than those of Teschen, of which they 
are probably a continuation, have been observed 
further eastward, near Nadwonna, Gallicia, and in 
the Bukowina. M. Dz Carnatu observed that in 
Prussian Silesia the loam and rolled fragments 
united with the Vienna plastic clay without any 
trace of transition or alteration. Erratic blocks of 
northern origin occur in the same localities with 
this clay. M. Dz Haver thought the identity of 
the Nadwonna and Bukowina Spherosiderite beds 
with those of the Teschen slates far from being 
completely ascertained, as they seem to be imme- 
diately imbedded in the sandstone of the Upper 
Carpathians. 

2. Proressor HEER offered a comparison of the 
tertiary floras of Austria and Switzerland. Ac- 
cording to his views, the floras of Monte de Pro- 
mina, Haring, and Sotzka, correspond with the 
lower fresh-water molasse flora of Helvetia, while 
those of Swoszourice, Schossnitz (Silesia), and 
Tallya (Hungary), are analogous to the upper 
freshwater molasse. The ‘Swiss Tertiary Flora’ 
of Professor Heer, the publication of which is to 
be completed at Easter next, describes and figures 
about 800 species, of whick ninety-two, the most 
characteristic of the vegetation of the molasse 
period, are diffused through the whole deposit. 
The same result is obtained from the comparison of 
the tertiary floras in the Austrian empire. The 
eocene shells of the Monte de Promina, found at 
the same level with the undoubted freshwater 
plants (Nymphea and Potamogeton), may pro- 
bably belong to strata geologically different from 
those bearing impressions of the same plants. 

3. M. Corra gave some details on post-diluvial. 
deposits in Hungary. The right bank of the 
Danube from Pesth to Suabia is an uninterrupted 
range of nearly perpendicular loam walls, from 50 to 
100 feet high, while the left bank is a plain, with 
only a small plateau from Tittel to the river Theiss, 
probably the remains of a once extensive loam 
deposit. The vertical loam wall near Gamlin, 
about-120 feet high, offers two distinct strata of 
nearly equal thickness, the lower, with a predomi- 
nant reddish tint, includes plenty of animal re- 
mains of extinct species; the upper stratum is 
rather a yellowish brown, and is filled with the re- 
mains of living species, fresh-water shells, and 
fragments of pottery. These facts lead to the con- 
clusion that within historic time the great Hun- 
garian basin was filled with water to a height ex- 
ceeding 120 feet. above the present level. This is 
the more remarkable, as the situation of the Trajan 
high-road relatively to the present level of the 
Danube, proves the horizon of this river not to 
have undergone essential change since the con- 
struction of this road. M. De Heer mentioned 
similar phenomena observed by him along the 
bank of the river Thaya, in Lower Austria. These 
deposits include, at a level of thirty feet above the 
surface of the river, shells of unio still living in 
the Thaya. 

4. Proressor G. Rose exhibited Dr. Oschalz’s 
collection of lamellz of minerals and rocks, re- 
duced to a degree of thinness sufficient to render 
them transparent, and fit for microscopic investi- 
gation. This mode of investigation has led to the 
observation of many interesting facts respecting 
the crystalline structure of simple minerals, and 
the real constitution of composite substances, such 
as basalt, solenite, porphyry, &c, These plates, 
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overlaid with Canada balsam, are placed between 
two pieces of glass, so as. to be easily brought 
under the microscope. The price of the set of 
seventy-three plates is thirty-five thalers (about 
51. 8s.) 

5. M. BonNEMANN communicated some obser- 
vations on the present condition of the active 
Ttalian voleanoes, as made by him during the past 
summer. 

a. Mount Vesuvius, after the well-known lava 
eruption in. May, 1855, and a subsequent 
period of rest, shows symptoms of a re- 
newed activity, confined, however, to the 
Altopiano. The lava accumulated since May, 
1855, in the Fossadella Vetrana, below the 
Observatory, has kept still heat enough to 
emit light, perceivable at night-time, and to 
set in flames a stick forced into its crevices. 
The fumaroles exist no more. The pre- 
sent form of the Altopiano is the combined 
result of the eruption of 1850, and of the 
events that took place in December, 1854, 
and in the same month, 1855. The north 
portion of the septum between the two 
large craters of 1850 sunk down on Decem- 
ber 19th and 20th, 1855. The crater newly 
formed by this in consequence of this catas- 
trophe, began with throwing out stones and 
ashes without igneous phenomena, is now 
in the state of full eruption. The depth 
(160 metres) has not changed since the be- 
ginning of 1856, while its diameter has been 
considerably increased by the crumbling 
down of the walls; its centre is now in the 
middle of the main cone, as it was during 
the eruptions between 1830 and 1840. The 
present eruptions may be very easily ob- 
served, as there is no danger in looking 
down under an angle of more than 70° 
from the margin of the crater to the incan- 
descent seat of eruption. The east crater of 
1850, at whose ground glowing portions are 
seen in night-time, gives issue to a consi- 
derable fumarola, whose vapours, by tran- 
sient sun-light, assume a reddish- yellow tint. 

b. Mount tna is in a state of nearly complete 
rest since the last eruption of 1852. Of the 
three craters on its top, the most western is 
the largest, and of elliptical shape, giving 
issue to two fumaroles. Persons standing 
on the top frequently perceive an intense 
rumbling and weak commotion of the 
ground. 

¢. The volcano of Stromboli, supposed to be in a 
state of permanent and equal eruption, is 
now without any emission of lava; its 
two craters emit, very irregularly, stones and 
ashes, and were, in summer 1856, more 
accessible than at earlier dates. One of 
these craters emits, uninterruptedly and 
with a weak noise, ashes and small glowing 
stones; a slight incandescence is visible in 
night-time. During Mr. Bonnemann’s three 
days’ stay at Stromboli, the second crater 
gave but one, although very splendid, erup- 
tion, emitting a fiery column, equal in alti- 
tude to the mountain, together with a sheaf 
of incandescent stones; the thunder and 
the under-ground commotion attending this 
eruption were perceived as far as St. 
Vincenzo, on the opposite side of the island. 
The third or western crater gives no erup- 
tion, but emits a strong fumarole, barring 
the access to the two other craters. The 
last crater, now closed, is probably the same 
whose activity was witnessed by earlier ob- 
servers, 


EnromoLogicaL.— October 6.—John O. West- 
wood, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited some cases formed by the larve 
of various South Australian Lepidoptera, in- 
cluding those of a curious species of Psyche. Mr. 
Lubbock exhibited some blind Gammeri, found in 
an old well at Brighton, probably the Gammerus 
subterrameus of Leach. Mr. Stevens exhibited 





some beautiful species of Pyrglide und Tineide, 
taken by Mr. Diggles at Moreton Bay. Mr. Bux- 
ton sent for exhibition an extensive series of Noctua 
festiva, taken in the north of Scotland during the 
past summer ; it was observed that some of the 
varieties approached very closely to the Noctua 
conflua of Iceland. 

Mr. Westwood brought for distribution amongst 
the members present, specimens of Lophyrus rufus 
and Achroia aloearia, and stated that a small 
cornuted species of Bledius, new to the British list, 
had recently been taken by Mr. Parfitt, under 
marine rejectamenta near Exmouth. ; 

Mr. Lynn exhibited the larve of Deilephila 
Galii, found near Deal, and made some remarks on 
their habits. 

Mr. Hamlon stated that the larva of Xyponomenta 
vigintipunctata had lately been discovered near 
Guildford, by Mr. Newnham. Mr. Dutton ex- 
hibited a curious variety of the female of Polyom- 
matus Adonis, having the ocelli on the under side 
nearly obsolete. Mr. Smith read a description of 
an extraordinary aculeate Hymenopterous insect in 
the British Museum, lately received from Australia. 
Mr. Stainton read a paper on the preservation of 
the larve of insects, by Dr. Collingwood. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Architeetural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Elementary Class Lec- 
ture on the Contents of the Museum.) 

Friday Architectural Association, 8 p.m. — (Randall Druce, Esq., 
On Vale Crucis Abbey, Langollen, North Wales. Tllus- 
trated by Sketches.) 

Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m.—(General Meeting.) 


*,* The Secretaries of the Learned Societies are requested: to 
send their cards of meetings for the approaching session. 








VARIETIES. 


The Chinese Grass-cloth Plant.—The following 
extract from the Report of Mr. Nathaniel Wilson, 
Curator of the Botanical Garden at Bath, in Ja- 
maica, describes the successful introduction into 
that island of the China grass-cloth plant, the 
Rheea of Assam, and the propriety of turning to 
profitable account their numerous indigenous 
fibrous-yielding plants, which are at present quite 
neglected :— ‘‘I have now the happiness of record- 
ing my entire success in the cultivation of the 
Chinese grass-cloth plant (Boehmeria nivea), intro- 
duced in 1854, and a more valuable introduction 
could not have been made. I find the plant thrives 
here with a luxuriance equal to any of our native 
plants, and probably with more vigour than it 
does in its native clime. This plant (as it is now 
well known) produces the best fibre for textile 
purposes with which we are acquainted, and, 
according to undoubted authority, is worth, 
in the London market, from 80. to 1201. per 
ton; which is surely] sufficient to render the 
plant an object worthy all the attention we can 
bestow on it, if new staples for general and pro- 
fitable cultivation be desirable. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, by its spontaneous and 
luxuriant growth, a more desirable and appropriate 
plant for tropical culture has never before been 
submitted to the notice of the public. But it is 
unnecessary for me here to enter further into de- 
tails respecting this plant: suffice it to say, that it 
could, by an energetic and industrious people, soon 
become a source of wealth—the economical history 
of the long-famed grass-cloth of the Chinese goes 
far to justify these anticipations. I have thirty- 
six of these plants ready for distribution, and 
could, by a small expenditure, increase the num- 
ber to any reasonable extent. In my last report, 
a brought to your notice a number of textile plants, 
accompanied by upwards of fifty samples of fibre, 
and recommended them as being eminently adapted 
for general and profitable cultivation, being a 
highly important addition to the agriculture and 
commerce of the country: since then every cir- 
cumstance has tended to prove that my estimate 
of them was by no means over-rated, their supe- 
riority has been fully admitted both in Europe and 
America, where samples of the fibre have been 
exhibited. General opinion, and the importance 


of commencing the cultivation of new staples, will, 
T am sure, be sufficient to plead my excuse for 
bringing the subject again to your notice, We 
have here a vast number of native plants forcin 

themselves on our notice, as eminently and indis. 
putably calculated to hold a place among our 
staples, second only to the production of sugar, 
It is worthy of remark to state here, that, for every 
other description of cultivation, we are indebted to 
importation for the plants; but here we haye 
fibrous plants in great variety and abundance 
growing everywhere, and anywhere, wherever a 
plant or seed chances to drop, by accident or 
design, in the sun or in the shade, in arid or sterile 
places, on rocks or in swamps; and many of the 
forest trees are actually borne down and destroyed 
by them ; indeed, it would seem that these plants 
have taken possession of the country, and will 
keep it, to the detriment of every other production, 
reproaching, as it were, the inhabitants with indo. 
lence and neglect, by allowing them still to retain 
undisturbed possession. I would, therefore, be 

to recommend to this honourable Board the general 
advantage to be derived by the country, in bring. 
ing this branch of industry prominently to the 
notice of the Legislature as one of national im- 
portance, deserving the most mature consider. 
ation.” 

Exhibition of the great Prizes and Art Works 
from Rome.—Amongst the best calculated arrange- 
ments of the Paris Académie des beaux Arts is the 
sending of their pupils to Rome (and Athens), with 
the obligation to forward specimens of their pro- 
gress home for public exhibition. The exhibition 
of the competitors for the prizes of this year is not 
much approved of, and an art-critic of note, M, Du 
Pays, expresses himself to the effect,—that “our 
young artists desert the great gods to serve 
the dit minores,”—a reproach which may be 
carried to a still more comprehensive extent, 
In the department of painting, the prize offered 
was the Return of Young Tobias, accompanied 
by the angel Raphael. The first great prize was 
awarded to M. Clément, pupil of Messrs. Drolling 
and Picot. The subject for sculpture was Ro- 
mulus, the vanquisher of Acron. M. Maniglier 
obtained the great prize, but although the nude 
figure is satisfactorily executed, an utter absence of 
pronounced character or personality is regretted. 
The first great prize in sculpture was awarded to 
M. Gaillard. The prize in architecture was for a 
Palace of the French embassy at Constantinople— 
a most appropriate subject, connecting the students 
of art with the greater concerns of the State. 
In this department the pupils exhibited a good: 
amount of imagination, carried nearly into the 
precincts of the mille et wn nuits. The first great 
prize was awarded to M. Guillaume; the second 
to M. Moyaux. Of the art-works sent from Rome, 
M. Du-Pays says they have nothing of Roman in 
them. Still, the Pris he of a Vestal by M. Baudry 
is a picture of some good parts.—Builder. 

L it Zoophytes.—There is now in the 





possession of Professor Fleming, of Edinburgh, an 


esemh the: 


Actinia 'y , taken at North Ber- 
wick in 1828, (and at that time supposed to be 
seven years old,) by the late Sir John Graham Dal- 
yell, who kept it in confinement till his decease, and 
in whose work, ‘ Rare and Remarkable Animals of 
Scotland,’ published in 1848, there is a figure of it. 
This animal must therefore be about thirty-five 
years old, twenty eight years of which it has sus- 
tained life in confinement.—Tugwell’s Manual of 
Sea-Anemones. —~ 











To CorrEsponpEnts.—Baron H. F. This communication, 
received through the Foreign Office from Vienna, is not ad- 
missible in its present form. 

Le Chevalier de C., Epreuve avant la lettre; T. Mom 
Tintoretto; G. P.; F. BR. S.; A Dilettante.—received. 








(ApvertisEmENtT.]— British College of Health, New Road, 
London. — Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicine is the only 
medicine that strikes at the root of all diseases. This has 
been proved by an experience of 30 years, during which time up- 
wards of 400,000 cases of cure have been effected. The Hygeian 
agents throughout the world are unanimous upod the 
Hygeian system of medicine introduced by James Morison, the 
Hygeist, who not only taught the public how to cure their owt 
ailments, but also rescued the world from the dangers of 





medical doctrines. The monument lately raised by a penny sub- 
scription sufficiently attests the importance of his discoveries. 
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RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
T principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. 


By GEORGE 
NER, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. 


With Plate and 


‘When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life.there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 

of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 


‘OR. 
tons volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
js in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
geldom been trodden by Europ never by English 3 80 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.”—ATHEN ZUM. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCH WEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a8ELTZUR WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
Beco which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
A 








continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
RS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
fres, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
orlasury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders i. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 











MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
ted by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, and Empowered 
by Special Acts of Parliament, 8 Vict. c. 8, and 17 Vict. c. 12. 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis George Abbott, Esq. Robert Obbard, Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | George Ogle, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. James Pulman, Esq. 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan. 
Mr, Serjeant Merewether. George Trollope, Esq. 


Physicians—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
and Theophilus Thompson, M.D., F.R.8., 3, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bankers -Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street. 


This Society has been established upwards of a century and a 
half, and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the 
whole of the profits are divided among the members. 

Policies entitling assurers to participate in the profits, and in 
virtue of which the lives assured are admitted members of this 
Corporation, are now issued exclusively on the bonus plan esta- 
Diished in 1845; but policies are also granted for fixed sums with- 
out participation in profits, upon a reduced scale of premiums,on 
the lives of persons who do not, in right thereof, become members. 

s may be cffected on the lives of persons in every 
sation or profession, and upon every contingency depending on 
human life. No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

The rates of premium required by this Society are moderate; 
the sums assufed by its policies are guaranteed bya large accumu- 
lated capital invested in the Government funds, freehold estates, 
and Other approved securities ; and the expenses of management 
amount only to about three per cent. on the annual income. 

‘The Directors are empowered to lend money upon mortgage of 

estates, life interests, &c.; and loans of sums not less than 
Ware granted upon the security of the Society’s policies after 
three years payments have been made. 
pectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
¥ HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Kegistrar. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
EsTaBLIsHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 

All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fuliést extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
@® Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 

The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have no mutual 

ity, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
-of the PROFITS. 
Stvex Years’ Prorirs will be distributed in 1259, and partici- 
Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof, 

Forus or Prorosat and all necessary information may be 

obtained on application at the Company’s Office, 





No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 


Pazsipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T, 


LONDON BOARD. 
8IR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Curran. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deruty-CHarnMan. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
BR. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soticrror. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secrerary. 
Banxexs—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 

ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Apvantaces—The towzst rates of Premium on the Murua 
YSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7,200. 

The A Fund to £1,600,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 

The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. onthe 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





Aynuat Paemivum to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 























Age.| Premium. | Age. Premium. Age.| Premium. 

£s. d £58. da. | & 8. 4. 
15 1 10 8 2} 119 0 |] 35 2 1011 
a] 1m 7 fi so} 2 43 fl 4 | 2 19 9 


N TIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Socicties. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Havnurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuartes Lusuineron, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D,, F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Banxers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.; and Bank of England. 
Soricrron—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actuany—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
ABSTRACT of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1855. 





The number of policies issued during the year............ 1,073 
Assuring the sum of. ...... eevee seoeee 549,449 0 0 
Annual premiums thereon........... oe 18,445 8 6 
Policies issued from the commencement of the institution 

in December, 1835...... eccccccces 6900s ctdie seccccee. 18,567 


Policies now in force .......-..+- 
Annual Income—From premiums 
(after deducting £33,348 abate- 
ment allowed) ...........+6- 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 


toe eeeeseerenveseesces 13,740 


189,955 15 2 





Capital +. cccccccce eseccccecee 49,807 18 3 
—c 239,763 13 5 

Amount returned to members in abatement of 
premiums....... tesseees ee erereeerecece - 240,134 11 8 


Amount of bonuses added to sums assured ...... 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 

mencement of the institution ............-.... 
Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 


126,564 0 0 
525,851 19 11 


WOE f: scisahaiscaqceesas tienes IGE IEE 118,883 7 8 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to .1,21),049 17 4 


At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 

The next Division oF Surrtvs Prorits will be made up to the 
20th November next Year (1857), and Persons effecting Assur- 
ances before the 20th November next, will be entitled to Ong 
Year's Prorits. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 


The Directors’ Report for 1855 may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 
Sept. 17, 1856. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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NATURE'S TRUE REMEDY. 
R. TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA. — 


There are three principal avenues by which Nature expels 
from the body what is necessary should be expelled therefrom. 
These three are the Stool, the Urine, and the Pores, These MUST 
be kept in a healthy condition, or disease is certain, THIS IS A 
FIXED AND POSITIVE LAW, and no human being can safely 
disregard it. 

Now, when the system is diseased, it is the first grand object to 
set all these functions at work, both to expel Disease, and to 
restore the Health. 

The bowels must be opened, cleansed, soothed. and strengthened, 
the urine must be made t» flow healthfully and naturally, and to 
throw off the impurities of the blood ; the liver and stomach must 
be regulated ; and above ail the 

PORES 


must be opened, and the skin made healthy. These things done, 
and Nature will go to her work, and ruddy health will sit smiling 
upon the cheek, and 

LIFE WILL BE AGAIN A LUXURY. 

We will suppose the case of a person afflicted with a bilious 
complaint. His head aches, his appetite is poor, his bones and 
back ache, he is weak and nervous, his complexion is yellow, the 
skin dry, and his tongue furred. He goes to a doctor for relief, 
and is given a dose of medicine to purge him freely, and he gets 
some temporary relief. 

BUT HE IS NOT CURED! 
In a few days the same symptoms return, and the same old purge 
is administered; and so on, until the poor man hecomes a martyr 
to heavy, drastic purgatives. Now, what would be the 


TRUE PRACTICE 

in such a case? What the practice that Nature herself points 
out? Why To set IN HEALTHY operation ALL THE MEANS THAT 
Nature POSSESSES TO THROW OUT OF THE SYSTEM THE CAUSES OF 
Disgase. The bowels must of course be evacuated, but the work 
is but BEGUN AT THIS STAGE OF THE BUSINESS. The kidneys must 
be prompted to do their work, for they have a most important 
work to do; the stomach must be cleansed; and, above all, the 
Porgs must be relieved and enabled to throw off the secretions 
which ought to pass off through them. We repeat that by 


THE BOWELS—THE URINE—THE PORES, 
the disease must be expelled from the system, and not by the 
bowels alone, as is the usual practice. 
And to effect all this, resort must be had to a remedy that is 
congenial to the human system—a remedy that strengthens while 
it subdues disease. Such is the remedy found in 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
AND PILLS. 
Wanrenovst, 373, Stranp, Lonpon. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.; Small Quarta, 4s. 6d.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n tHe Royat Lavunpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest Stance SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 





{LOUR, WARRANTED FREE FROM 

ADULTERATION, and delivered to qny part of London 

(not less than one peck), carriage free. Whites, for pastry, at per 

bushel (56lbs.), 12s. 4d.; fine h hol ded for bread- 

making, lls. 8d.; seconds, 1ls.; wheat meal, for brown bread, 11s.; 
best coarse and fine Scotch oatmeal, rice flour, &c. 

Address Horsnaill and pe ess Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex; 

or Caled d, Isli 








Directions for making bread supplied gratis. Terms cash. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a most potent remedy 

for Liver Complaint and Indigesti William Macdonald, 
of Her Majesty's Highland Regi has g ackn 
ledged to Professor Holloway the wonderful efficacy of this 
astonishing medicine. He suffered with liver complaint and all 
its attendant evils during fourteen years’ residence in India; his 
constitution was so enfeebled, that he was compelled to return 
home; when he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, which 
effected a perfect cure after the most eminent of the faculty failed 
to do him the slightest good. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 








fall 











SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


——+>__. 
‘THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WateRLoo Prace, Patt Mati, Lonpon. 








CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1731. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent, 
Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 
—>__ 


“ Few will require to be informed whoor what Iam. The 
favourite of past generations, I have still a host of friends 
in the present. Many of these know me thoroughly, and 
date their affection of me from their earliest recollections; 
others will recognise me as their occasional associate in the 
club or reading-room, if not invited to their closet or library ; 
whilst all who have attained to any acquaintance with the 
fields of general literature, must own to somewhat more than 
a casual knowledge of my name... . I have long survived 
my original comrades and competitors, and am by far the 
senior or my living contemporaries. . . . To have survived 
the term of more than a century and a quarter, is, indeed, no 
common lot.”—Vide Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban. 


For our present purpose little remains to be added to the 
above, except to state that the pages which for so long a 
period have been open to the relation and discussion of mat- 
ters of antiquarian and historical research, will still be found 
faithfully to treat of and record them. And it will ever be 
the desire of the publishers to see that their venerable peri- 
odical in no degree degenerates, but that in its many and 
especial peculiarities it should remain truly, and par excel- 
lence, “THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


Contents of the July Number. 


Minor Correspondence, &c. Autobiography of Sylvanus 
Urban. History and Antiquities of St. David’s (with Two 
Plates). Sir Robert Peel. Cockburn’s Memorials of his 
Times. Stanzas written at Hastings. Fergusson’s Illus- 
trated Handbook of Architecture (with Woodcuts). Privately 
printed books. The Danubian Principalities. Strolls on the 
Kentish Coast; No. I. Richborough and Sandwich. The late 
M. A. Thierry. Acland’s Memoir of the Cholera at Oxford. 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. Reviews. Antiquarian 
Researches. Notes of the Month. Historical Chronicle, 
Obituary, &c. &c, 


Contents of the August Number. 


The Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban (continued). The 
Peace and the War. Strolls on the Kentish Coast; No II. 
Reviews: The Two Gustavi; History of Ornamental Art; 
Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination; Deni- 
son’s Lectures on Church-Building; A New Character of 
Henry VIII.; History of the Saracens, &c. &c- Correspond- 
ence of Sylvanus Urban. Historical and Miscellaneous 
Reviews. Antiquarian Researches. Notes of the Month. 
Historical Chronicle, Obituary, &c. &e. 


Contents of the September Number. 


Minor Correspondence: Parker’s Ephemeris, Autobio- 

phy of Sylvanus Urban (continued.) The Faussett Col- 
ection of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities. The History of the 
Saracens. Chester and its Environs (illustrated), Greece 
under Othoman and Venetian Domination. Bonstetten’s 
Antiquities. of Switzerland. John Marston. Strolls on the 
Kentish Coast: No. III. Reculver and the Wentsum. The 
Seventeenth Report on the Public Records. Correspondence 
of Sylvanus Urban. Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews. 
Antiquarian Researches. Notes of the Month. Historical 
Chronicle. Obituary, &c. &. 


Contents of the October Number. 


Minor Correspondence. Parker’s Ephemeris. St. Peter’s 
Church, Northampton (with Two Plates). Bothwell: a 
Poem, by Professor Aytoun. The Tudor Statute Book. 
Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest. A Sonnet— 
“Here Silence Reigns.” Professor Wilson. Perthes’ Me- 
moirs. The Greek oo. Literary Forgeries. Society 
for the Diffusion of ful Knowledge: Part I. The 
Sketcher, by Rev. J. Eagles. The Prisoners of Poictiers. 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Reviews. Antiquarian Researches. Notes of the 
Month. Historical Chronicle, Ubituary. Clergy Deceased. 
Deaths arranged in Chronological Order, &c. &c. 


. 


London: Joun Henry & James Panker 377, 
Strand ; and all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready, 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 


AND 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


Arranged in Paragraphs; 
WITH SHORT NOTES FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS, 


By HENRY COTTON, D.C.L. 
ARCHDEACON OF CASHEL; 


Author of‘ Editions of the Bible and Parts thereof in English,’ 


*Rhemes and Doway,’ ‘A Short Explanation of Obsolete 
Words in our Version of the Bible,’ &c, &c. 


—_—_4—__. 


“Every one acknowledges the great importance of making 
the Holy Scriptures as plain and intelligible as possible, to 
readers of every class, and more especially to the young. 

“ Assuming that it is proper and necessary to retain both 
the words and punctuation of our present Authorised Version, 
it is conceived that, without the slightest alteration in those 
respects, great assistance may be afforded to many readers 
in a very simple way, merely by adoptizig an improved and 
distinctive method of printing the Text. 

“ For instance :— 

“T.—By commencing all Pronouns with a Capital Letter, 
whenever they relate to our Blessed Saviour, or the other 
Persons of the Godhead; as Me, My or Mine; Thou, Thee, 
Thy or Thine; He, Him, His; Who, Whom, Whose, &c. 

“Tt is well known how very loosely the pronouns He and 
His are used, not only in our version of the Bible, but by 
almost all English writers. Take for examples verses 24 to 
28 of the 15th chapter of St. Pavt’s Frest Eristxxz to the 
CorINnTHIANS; or verses 17 to 29 of Psat cv., as given in 
the version of our Prayer-Book. 

“IT.—By placing all addresses and quotations within 
inverted commas ; and, when a speaker quotes the words of 
another speaker or writer, by marking that sentence with 
double commas, 

“TII.—By distinguishing by Capital Initials several words 
of peculiar importance, as Gospel, Scripture, Angel, Apostle, 
Iaw,—when it means the Law of Moses, as distinguished 
from ordinary human laws; Temple,—when it means the 
Temple of God at Jerusalem, &. 

“TV.—By printing the Text in Paragraphs; so as to 
direct the reader’s attention to the separation of subjects; 
yet still marking the usual division into Chapters, by the 
common figures, as now employed. 

“V,—By occasionally adding a very short Note, explanatory 
of an allusion to some matter not expressed,"of some obsolete 
word, unusual sense of a word, or remarkable turn of ex- 
pression, &c. 

“ VI.—By annexing the Marginal Readings, which were 
added by the Translators of our Bible, to express ‘ diversity 
of signification and sense where the text is not so clear. 

““VII.—As great objection has been often made, and not 
unreasonably, to the old plan of printing so many words in 
Italic type, as if none of them were really contained in the 
Original Text,—it has been judged best to print in the usual 
letters all those which are not only necessary to complete 
the sense in English, but are really implied in the Greek; 
and to distinguish the few remaining ones, which may be 
considered as not coming strictly under that condition, by 
placing them within brackets, [ J. 

“This plan possesses the additional advantage of leaving 
the Italic letters free for application to a purpose for which 
they appear peculiarly suited: namely, for distinguishing 
passages which are quoted from the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” 
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Notices from the Press. . 

“We have rarely met with a more highly useful book for 
educational purposes than this Epitome. It gives a brief, 
but comprehensive, outltne of all the great events which 
have marked the character and habits of the British people, 
and fixes the dates of such events with accuracy and pre 
cision, in such a manner as to fix them upon the pupil's 
memory, and to store his mind with information that cannot 
be too highly prized. As a book of reference, it will also be 
found valuable. We cannot but speak in terms of the high- 
est approbation of the manner in which a most laborious 
undertaking has been thus far fulfilled.”—Daily News, 

“This is abook welike, It is not one to read through, 
but one to study. It is not a history, but a summary of his. 
tory, based on the statements of the most nearly contem- 
porary writers, The ante-Norman era is the fullest, con 
sidering the scanty nature of our documents, the writer 
being justly of opinion that the conquering race did not 
effect such great changes as is generally supposed. Many 
facts hitherto little known, have been derived from. the 
Patent Rolls, the Rolls.of Parliament, and the Statutes of 
the Realm (an invaluable well-spring of early English His 
tory); while, to meet a common deficiency, brief biographies 
of eminent persons are occasionally introduced. Numerous 
illustrations from coins, seals, and monuments, afford a 
tolerably complete series of the portraits, arms, and de 
vices of each ruler, and of many illustrious men. _ Notices 
are given from time to time of the course of events in Scot 
land, Wales, and Ireland, the volume concluding with the 
abdication of Richard II. in 1399,”—Atlas, May 10, 1855, 

“This is English history, not after Macaulay, but in’ 
very matter-of-fact, chronological order. The merit of such 
a work as the present consists in its being a careful compila- 
tion, and that it is such is clear from every page.”—Weekly 
Chronicle, May 26, 1855. 

“Nothing more than an epitome of English history is 
attempted in these pages. There is, however, one unusual 
feature in the volume. The events of the six hundred years 
of Anglo-Saxon rule which preceded the Norman Conquest, 
are not passed over as undeserving of attention, but con 
siderable space is devoted to them: and great pains have 
evidently been bestowed upon the summary of the history 
of that period, which is followed by a lucid sketch of the 
social and political state of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth” 
—Cambridge Chronicle, May 26, 1855. 

“In this compendium of English history the common 
books of reference have not been alone followed, as is usually 
the case in such manuals, but original sources of information 
have been resorted to, and valuable facts are collected from’ 
old annals, from the rolls of parliament, and other public 
records. .The researches of recent times have shown how 
groundless was the remark of Milton, that the recorded 
events of early English History are ‘no more worthyd 
attention than the combats of kites and crows.’ The reader 
of ‘The Annals of England’ will find information of the 
most authentic kind, sifted from among the legends and 
tales of the old chroniclers,-and the statute-book; ad 
other ancient literary monuments afford important mate: 
rials of early English history.”—Literary Gazette. 


It was intended to complete this work in Two Volumes 
but as the Compiler proceeded he found such limits too 
confined, without materially impairing its utility, and has 
therefore extended it to a Third Volume, which will clos 
with the accession of the House of Brunswick. 

To render the book serviceable to those who wish to study 
English History systematically, a classified list of authorities 
will be appended; numerous notes and illustrations will also 
be added, and whenever practicable, from contemporary 
sources, 
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